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Rural Cooperatives in China 
By Paul C. Hsu* 


Although the cooperative societies are entirely a new thing to most 
Chinese farmers, yet it is not uncommon to see codperative practices of 
one kind and another in almost every rural district in China. 

A few of the more common organizations are: (1) “Yao Hui,” the 
cooperative loaning and savings society. The members meet at certain 
intervals and each member pays a certain sum, then on throwing dice 
the one who gets the highest figure receives the whole collection on that 
throw. Those who receive money on early throws pay interest, while 
those who receive money on later throws pay a less amount at each turn ; 
that means interest is deducted in advance. The society disbands after 
every member has received one collection. In this way, one who receives 
money on an early throw loans money and one who receives money on 
a later throw saves money. (2) “Lao Jen Hui,” the codperative funeral 
society. The chief rule of the society is that when a parent of any mem- 
ber of the society dies, all of the other members must come to help to 
give service and send a certain sum of money and meat to the family, 
who can thus be relieved of a too great burden. The society terminates 
when the family of every member has been thus helped in one funeral. 
(3) “Ching Miao Hui,” codperative crop protection society. The 
farmers of the whole village put up money, in proportion to their land, 
and hire a man to give some economic help to the farmers concerned, 
through simple or temporary organizations. But the benefits derived 
thereby are confined to a few limited members within a small area and 
the erganization does not last long. In most cases they do not have 
written regulations but observe their unwritten rules very strictly. It 
is hoped that with this traditional practice of codperation Chinese 
farmers may come to enlarge the scope of their codperation and realize 
the need of well-organized societies of one kind and another to relieve 
their economic distress in a very definite way. 

These codperative practices do safeguard their crops from being 
trampled by animals or stolen by others. Very strict rules and severe 
punishment are laid down for those who break the rule. 

THE NEED 

Most small and middle class farmers have a shortage of capital, and 
rather than borrow capital at exorbitant rates of interest they prefer 
to follow inferior farm practices. Interest rates of 36 per cent per 
annum are very common and rates of 80 to 100 per cent per annum are 
not infrequent. Profits from farming are small and, therefore, make it 
impossible to pay such high rates on loans for productive purposes. It 
is because the profits of farming fail to meet high interest rates that 
farmers when once in debt can never redeem themselves unless through 
special assistance. 


* Head of Department of Agriconomics and Farm Management, College of Agriculture 
and Forestry, University of Nanking. 
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If, on the other hand, loans for productive purposes could be ob- 
tained at a low rate of interest the profits from farming would easily 
pay the interest and at the same time provide a surplus which could be 
used for better living, for liquidating old debts, for putting money back 
into the farm business, or for other good purposes. 

The high rates of interest in rural districts are caused by the in- 
sufficient supply of capital. The money lender’s monopoly could be 
easily dealt with by legislation. Capital could be attracted to rural dis- 
tricts if the farmer’s credit could be improved. The organization of 
rural codperative societies is the best and most practical way of meet- 
ing the situation. 

Immediately after harvesting most of the small and middle class 
farmers have to sell a large part of their produce to pay for labor, debts, 
etc., when the price for the produce is very low. It is very common to 
find that barely one or two months after harvesting the price of grain 
has been raised 20 to 25% over that immediately after harvesting. The 
over-supply of farm produce in the market and the monopoly of the 
grain dealer are the chief causes for the low price at harvesting time. 
It is only necessary to grant farmers short term loans, secured by the 
farm produce which is to be sold, in order to solve this problem. The 
practice of adulterating farm produce is also a common feature in mar- 
keting. This not only adds to the cost of transportation but also affects 
the quality and increases the cost of the manufactured products. This is 
not a practice of the farmers but of the local middlemen who buy the 
produce from the farms and sell it to the outside middlemen.* 

Produce that is purchased directly from the farmers is in first-class 
condition. It is the farmer’s ignorance of outside market conditions, 
and the middleman or factory agent’s ignorance of the village market 
conditions, that accounts for the present unsatisfactory marketing sys- 
tem. Factories such as cotton, flour and oil mills, silk filatures, etc., are 
quite willing to pay a much higher price for the uncontaminated raw 
materials than for inferior goods. The organization of cooperative mar- 
keting societies would be a very good solution for this problem. Such a 
society can grant to its members short term loans which will help them 
to have a more even seasonal distribution of crops on the market, rather 
than a sudden rush soon after the harvest, and this will avoid exception- 
ally low prices. The enforcement of pure goods and proper grading 
will bring a higher return to the farmers. The application of modern 
machinery, such as cotton gins, wheat threshing machines, cocoon dry- 
ing machines, etc., will not only improve the quality of the goods but 
also reduce the cost of production. There are a good many possibilities 
of combining coéperative marketing with codperative production. Other 
forms of codperation such as irrigation and drainage schemes, pur- 
chase of supplies, insurance of farm animals against epidemics, etc., 
are also needed in many places in China. 


CERTAIN ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


In China it is the same as in earlier periods in Western countries: 


* The local middlemen are natives who buy farm produce at different village markets and 
ship it to the city market where they sell through the grain hong (the commission merchant) 
to the outside middlemen or local consumers. 

The outside middlemen are merchants from outside who, having larger capital, purchase 
their goods at district markets through the grain hong and ship them to destination markets 
where they are sold to factories or exported abroad. 
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the organization of rural coOperative societies has been promoted by per- 
sons other than farmers. As far as the writer can tell, the first such 
society organized in China was the Feng Ren Cooperative Credit Society 
of Nanking in September, 1923. This society consists for the most part 
of vegetable growers, and was organized under the direction of the De- 
partment of Agricultural Economics of the College of Agriculture and 
Forestry of the University of Nanking, financed by the China Interna- 
tional Famine Relief Commission, which appropriated $5,000 for ten 
experimental codperative credit societies, the Feng Ren Society being 
one of the ten. Another society was organized in North Anhwei under 
the same conditions. 

In July, 1926, a capital fund of $5,000 was granted to the University 
of Nanking’s Department of Agricultural Economics from the China 
Famine Fund Committee for the study and organization of different 
kinds of codperative efforts. Since then the cooperative activities of the 
University Department have extended much more rapidly than before. 
During the period from January, 1924, to June, 1929, the Department 
has loaned out $1,408.00 to twenty codperative societies. The percentage 
distribution of the loans for different purposes are given as follows: 
Loans for productive purposes such as the purchase of seeds, fer- 

tilizer, farm implements, farm stock, etc 
Purchase or redemption of land, liquidation of debts, and paying 

“land tax,” rents, etc 
Purchase of consumer’s goods when the price is cheap 
Codperative enterprises, such as marketing, irrigation, etc 
Rural supplementary industries, such as making bean curd, press- 

ing oil, etc 7.0 

The rural cooperative credit societies in China are of the Raifeisen 
tyne, i.e., the payment of a membership share is low and the members 
assume unlimited liability. The principle and method of the organiza- 
tion of the society is described as follows: 


Organization 


According to the rural social conditions in China, the village is the 
best unit area for coOperative credit societies, because the people in the 
same village are well acquainted with each other’s character as well as 
with their economic conditions. This is very essential for members as- 
suming unlimited liability and for careful management in granting the 
loans. The need of a codperative credit society in a given locality is de- 
termined by whether or not the rates of interest paid for loans are high. 
If most of the farmers borrow money frequently and the rate of in- 
terest is high, then there is an indication of the need of a codperative 
credit society in that region. 

After determining that a codperative credit society is needed, the 
next step is to find the right men for charter members. In accomplish- 
ing this, personal work is needed rather than the giving of public lec- 
tures. At the beginning one or two very reliable persons are found and 
convinced of the practicability of the principles of codperation. These 
persons can then locate the right type of villagers for members because 
they are well acquainted with them. When the requisite number of 
charter members are found, they meet to formulate and pass upon the 
constitution of the society; then follows the election of the officers, i.e., 
the Executive Committee and the Council of Supervision, and the choice 
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of headquarters for the society. The choice of a centrally located head- 
quarters is important in order to be accessible to all members. All of 
the officers, both of executive and supervisory committee, are unpaid 
except for the necessary expenditure in conducting the business of the 
society. The importance of keeping expenditures as low as possible is 
given special emphasis, because thrift is one of the important functions 
of the cooperative credit society. 

It is essential that the activity of such a society be confined to the 
members only, except the raising of loans from the outside and the 
receiving of savings from non-members. It also should be clearly under- 
stood that the members of a cooperative society are limited to the natives 
of the locality, those who can really cooperate for mutual benefit. Rural 
school teachers or rural church pastors, even if from other localities, 
are in a very good position to assist in organizing and managing these 
societies, but they themselves must not become members. They are in 
a position to advise and help but not to run the societies. The society 
must be run by the members themselves. 

The most essential qualifications for membership have been found 
to be: adult age and regular occupation, residence in the same village, 
good character (honesty, diligence, responsibility, etc.), understanding 
of and belief in the principles of cooperation. 


Protection of Loans 


Loans to members are confined to productive purposes, such as the 
purchase of seeds, fertilizers, farm implements, farm animals, hiring of 
labor, and land improvement schemes, such as irrigation or drainage. 
Loans for social purposes, such as funerals or weddings are granted in 
limited amounts. Such expenses are recognized as legitimate, if kept 
within bounds, and if money must be borrowed it is much better that 
it be at a reasonable rate and outside the clutches of the money lender. 

The procedure for any member to make a loan from his society is 
as follows: The applicant submits an application for a loan to the 
executive committee of the society, stating the amount of loan wanted, 
the purpose for which the loan will be used, the duration of the loan, 
the rate of interest, the security, and the guarantor. The executive com- 
mittee investigates the purpose of each loan as to its soundness, that is, 
whether the loan is really needed, for how long, when it can be repaid, 
and the validity of the security. The executive committee has the au- 
thority either to grant or refuse the request for a loan or to cut down 
the amount, shorten or prolong the period, accept or refuse the security, 
according to their judgment. The committee on supervision and the 
executive committee or any member of the society, has the right to watch 
the actual use of every loan made by any member to see whether or not 
it agrees with the purpose stated in the application. Any member who 
has used the loan for any purpose other than that applied for must re- 
fund the whole loan immediately with interest. By this plan, misuse 
of funds is safeguarded against. 

Loans for productive purposes command better credit than those 
for consumption purposes because it is easier for the debtor to refund 
the loan. But a poor farmer with insufficient material security, even 
though he is an honest man with good character and ability and uses a 
loan wisely for productive purposes, is always a risk if loans are made 
to him as an individual. That is, if the borrower is sick or dies before 
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he carries out his productive project there is not much hope of repay- 
ment. To offset the handicap of farmers without capital the codperative 
credit society has in its constitution the rule of unlimited liability of all 
the members. This means that every member is responsible for any debt 
contracted by his society. This provision not only helps to make mem- 
bers watch each other for misuse of the loans but also gives a protec- 
tion to the lender against the risk which might arise from any accident 
to individual members. Thus as soon as a farmer becomes a member of 
a cooperative credit society, his credit is much improved over that of 
any individual farmer of good standing. 


The Reserve Fund 


The society earns a profit by loaning at a rate high enough above 
that paid for borrowed funds to more than pay all expenses. One-fourth 
of the annual profit is set aside and deposited in a reliable bank as a 
reserve fund of the society. The reserve fund is used only (1) for pay- 
ing bad debts or special liabilities of the society and (2) for security of 
loans borrowed. This plan provides adequate protection for all loans to 


the society. 


Management 

The society is chiefly managed by the executive committee and the 
council of supervision. Both these committees and the council are 
elected in mass meeting by a majority vote. The executive committee 
manages all the business of the society, such as raising loans from the 
outside, extension of credit to the members, keeping all the books, call- 
ing meetings, etc. The council of supervision inspects all the affairs 
of the society. Its duty is to see whether or not the business of the 
executive committee has been properly conducted, whether the use of 
loans corresponds to the purpose stated in the application, and whether 
the security is sound. The council has the right to inspect all the books 
kept by the executive committee at any time. It also has the right to 
suspend members of the executive committee. The general meeting of 
all the members of the society has the ultimate authority in all matters 
relating to the administration of the society. In elections each member 
has one vote regardless of the number of shares he holds. The shares 
of any member are non-transferable, except to members by a three- 
fourths vote in the general meeting. 

The admission of a new member requires a three-fourths vote in 
the general meeting by secret ballot.* The secret ballot is used so that 
any undesirable person may be voted against, thus securing the real 
opinions of all the members without embarrassment. 


Other Activities 


In a codperative credit society it is very important to manage other 
agricultural codperative enterprises so as to keep the members con- 
stantly interested in their society and thus maintain its vitality. It is 


*In Kiangsu Province provisional legislation on codperative societies requires a full vote 
of all the members for the admission of a new member into a codperative society with un- 
limited liability. To those members who are absent from the mass meeting, the chairman of 
the executive committee may send out a mail ballot, and it is considered an affirmative if 
the member remains silent for a period of not less than 15 days. 
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difficult to develop a cooperative society strictly limited to credits. This 
is because, after a member has received loans from the society, he has 
got all that he can get from the society and though enjoying no more 
benefit still shares the liability. This affects vitally the member’s interest 
in his society. In order to avoid this difficulty it is very necessary to 
undertake other cooperative enterprises, such as purchase, marketing, etc. 

Some examples of what has been accomplished follow: 

Feng Ren Cooperative Society: Since most of the members of this 
society are vegetable growers, fertilizers are an important factor in pro- 
duction. Because of the high price of fertilizer to farmers at Nanking, 
night soil is often diluted with water. This practice led the members of 
the Feng Ren Society to use one of their loans for renting a public 
water closet which they reconstructed on a more favorable site and in a 
more sanitary way. The night soil is collected by turn and the members 
are able to obtain better and cheaper fertilizer by this method. 

Hsien Chia Pien Codperative Credit Society: The main crops of the 
region are rice and wheat and the chief water supply for rice is the run- 
off from the slopes of surrounding hills collected in ponds. With the 
passing of time the ponds have been gradually filled with silt and organic 
matter thus reducing the water-holding capacity to a point insufficient 
for irrigation purposes, resulting in frequent rice crop failures. ‘The 
members of this society used a loan to hire labor to clean out the ponds 
and to dig them deeper, at the same time using the pond mud for fer- 
tilizer. Not only has a greater supply of water been obtained but soil 
fertility has been improved and the example has resulted in most of the 
neighbors deepening their own ponds and using the mud for fertilizer. 

The Codperation Union of Shantung: Seven codperatives of this 
region joined into a union to strengthen themselves. The chief project 
is the planting and growing of mulberries for rearing silkworms in order 
to diversify the farming of the district, chiefly rice, which often suffers 
from drought because of unavailable water supply. There is much un- 
cultivated hill land not adapted to rice at all and this has been utilized 
for the establishment of mulberry orchards which can better withstand 
drought and still not interfere with the cropping system. The raising of 
silkworms does not interfere with labor required for growing wheat or 
rice. Altogether these societies have purchased codperatively over 80,- 
000 mulberry trees. Part of the work with these societies necessarily has 
been to teach methods of planting, cultivating, fertilizing and pruning 
mulberry trees. 

Socra, Funcrions 

It is generally recognized that the problem of rural improvement 
in China at present is an all-round one. In other words, that in the 
program of rural improvement all of the different phases, such as the 
economic, moral, educational, sanitary, recreational, and spiritual, should 
be emphasized in order to give the greatest benefit to the farmers. A 
coéperative credit society can improve not only the economic conditions 
of the members but also their education and morality as well. One of 
the qualifications for members is that only honest men with good char- 
acter should be admitted. This will encourage men to be honest and 
will create an atmosphere in the rural community recognizing that it is 
worth while to be a good man not only for reputation and honor but 
also for material advantages. 
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Reports from reliable persons in the region of the Yien Chia Wei 
Codperative Credit Society indicate that great interest has been aroused 
among the people round about. Although the society is not more than 
three years old yet there is marked improvement among the members. 
The following points are stressed: (1) The codperative spirit among 
the members is very noticeable. (2) Non-members now show a very 
favorable attitude toward the members, although when the society was 
first established members were either laughed at or were objects of 
jealousy. (3) No member has been found in tea shops or gambling 
houses. Instead there has been a marked tendency for former habitués 
to change their habits and when asked why, they have answered, “Be- 
cause I am now a member of our cooperative society.” (4) Members 
are more interested in public affairs and participate in public construc- 
tion; this shows a quite different spirit. The village has undertaken 
road repairing and dyke construction, and in these enterprises the mem- 
bers have shown a spirit of leadership. 

In addition to the economic and moral functions, the educational 
function of the cooperative credit society is of no little value. In the 
general meeting the members learn how to vote, to conduct a imceting, 
to discuss problems, functions fundamentally important in rural self- 
government. This knowledge is not obtained either in people’s schools 
or in public lectures, because the farmers would not be interested in 
listening to instruction on principles and methods of conducting meetings 
and voting ; but in a cooperative credit society they have to learn it. In 
running the business, both the members and the officers have to learn 


how to compute interest, keep accounts, write loan contracts, etc. This 
greatly increases the members’ knowledge. 


COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES AND AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 


Cooperative societies have a close relation to agricultural extension, 
because members of the society can be induced to conduct demonstra- 
tions which have a much greater influence than do public lectures or 
demonstrations conducted by outsiders. The Hsieh Chia Pien codpera- 
tive society of Chu Yung District, Kiangsu, organized by the Nanking 
College of Agriculture and Forestry, serves as an illustration. That re- 
gion chiefly consists of rolling land and the main crop, rice, is entirely 
dependent upon rainfall and surface run-off collected in ponds, for 
irrigation purposes. Farmers in that region have suffered drought for 
three successive years. Certain members of the society obtained loans 
to deepen their ponds for the purpose of increasing the water-holding 
capacity and of using the pond mud for fertilizing the land. This prac- 
tice greatly interested neighboring farmers and stimulated them to do 
likewise with their own money. This is one instance showing how the 
more progressive farmer members of the society may influence their 
neighbors in the use of improved methods. 

The improved wheat seeds from the Department of Agronomy of 
the College of Agriculture and Forestry gave excellent results last year 
at the Yien Chia Wei Society about 50 li south of Nanking. The demon- 
strations were given through a codperative credit society in that place. 
The wheat produced was saved for seed for the following year, and the 
supply is not sufficient to meet the demand. 
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The trial of a corn-sheller by members of the Feng Ren Coéperatiye 
Society attracted much attention among the farmers of that section, 
The result of the demonstration is that the society is buying one machine 
for cooperative use by members. 

The above instances illustrate very well the position of rural co- 
Operative societies in agricultural extension. 


COOPERATIVE MARKETING 


It has been said as before that codperative marketing is widely 
needed in different places, and the College of Agriculture and Forestry 
of the University of Nanking has run such experiments to investigate 
their practicability in China. One of the codperative societies directed 
by the College of Agriculture and Forestry of the University of Nanking 
is at Wukiang, Anhwei, and is named Wukiang Cooperative Marketing 
Society. The chief business done by the society is the codperative sale 
of cotton. The cotton was sold to Shen Hsin Third Cotton Mill of 
Wusih. The cotton sold was graded into two grades and no adulteration 
of water or powder was allowed. The society raised three short-term 
loans, one of $500 and two of $400 each for advancing to the members 
a part of the value of the cotton to be sold. The following data show 
the profit from such codperative marketing: 


Price received for improved cotton sold through coop- 
erative society 

Price for ordinary cotton sold through cooperative 
society 

Cost of baling, transportation, rent of warehouse, insur- 
Te a hs csabanneuone 

Net profit for improved cotton 

Net profit for ordinary cotton 

Local price at Wukiang for ordinary cotton 

Local price at Wukiang for improved cotton 


This indicates an additional profit of $5.84 per picul for ordinary 
cotton and $6.84 per picul for improved cotton through codperative 
selling. Five per cent of the net profit over local selling was turned 
over to the society by the members as a reserve fund against general ex- 
penses and for future development. As a result of this transaction, the 
cotton mill has placed an agent at Wukiang and offered a price of $4.00 
higher for the improved cotton than for ordinary cotton. The society 
has decided to buy a cotton gin machine and to provide a piece of land 
for an improved cotton seed station. 

Since the establishment of the Farmers’ Bank and the passing of the 
Provincial Codperative Legislation* in Kiangsu Province, the develop- 
ment of the cooperative society in Kiangsu is progressing very rapidly. 
The Farmers’ Bank was opened in July, 1928. Its chief business is to 
extend loans to Rural Cooperative Societies only. A great deal of prop- 
aganda work has been done amongst farmers. They found that the 
approach to good local leaders before getting in touch with the farmers 
is very necessary. Because the more reliable farmers are usually the 
more conservative, a favorable introduction by good local leaders in 

* The codperative legislation includes 100 articles, and was passed at the 80th meeting of 


the Kiangsu Provincial Government Committee on July 3, 1928, and was amended at the 
83rd meeting on July 6, 1928. 
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whom the farmers have confidence is very necessary. Tea shops, rural 
primary schools, village meetings by the road side, on the land, etc., are 
the places for getting in touch with farmers. In general, the ability of 
farmers is not sufficient to conduct the business of the societies so it is 
very necessary to get good leaders to help in this matter, until the 
ordinary members have received sufficient training to be able to conduct 
their own affairs. The organization of codperative societies has drawn 
great attention from the farmers around. Any meeting or discussion 
within the society is always closely observed by non-members. They are 
interested to know what happens in the society. The general attitude of 
the non-members toward the societies, except those who have been re- 
fused admission, is favorable. 

In the summer of 1928 the Bureau of Agriculture and Mines of 
Kiangsu Province opened a training course of directors of cooperative 
societies. There are eight directors’ headquarters for rural cooperative 
societies in Kiangsu Province, and two directors at each headquarters to 
direct farmers how to start the organization, to get the governmental 
registration, to approach the Farmers’ Bank for loans, etc. The present 
system is that the committee on codperation of the Bureau of Agricul- 
ture and Mines of Kiangsu Province, to which the directors’ head- 
quarters directly belong, undertakes the propaganda and extension side 
of the rural codperative work, while the Farmers’ Bank confines itself 
to the business side, that is, grants loans to credited societies only. 


At the end of November, 1928, the Kiangsu Farmers’ Bank opened 
a training class for one week for the members of the executive com- 
mittees of different coOperative societies in the Kiangning District. 
Forty-five members of twenty-two societies came for the training class. 
Instruction, such as simple methods of bookkeeping, of compiling inter- 
est, essential points drawn from the Provincial legislation on codpera- 
tive societies, practical hints on different kinds of agricultural coépera- 
tion, were given in the class. The discussion of actual problems in those 
societies has been especially emphasized. This not only seeks solutions 
for the problems but also enables them to exchange their experiences 
and opinions, so that one society may get the advantage of the success 
of any other society. 

The following data summarize the report on codperative activities 
of the Kiangsu Provincial Farmers’ Bank from July Ist to December 
31st, 1928: 


TABLE 1. LOANS TO 22 COOPERATIVES IN KIANGNING DISTRICT 


Amount of loan raised from No. of persons per cent of members 
the society in $ making the loan making the loan 


Note: One consumers’ codperative society of 100 members with a loan of 
$1,200.00 is not included in the above given table. 
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TABLE 2. DISTRIBUTION OF LOANS ACCORDING TO PURPOSE For 
WHICH THE LOANS WERE MADE 


0 % of total | Amount for 
Purpose persons this 
purpose 


Liquidation of debts (cash)........ 45.1% 15,135.00 
Redeeming of land 3.3 ,880. 
Supplementary industry 4.6 1,740.00 
Building or repairing ponds 
or damps 1.6 500.00 
Cooperative enterprise 27.2 1,200.00 
Producer’s ZOOdS ....--......-..-..-..0--- 9.2 2,272.00 
Purchases consumer’s goods 
when the price is cheap 9.0 2,010.00 


Total 100.0% 24,737.00 


* The total number of persons in Table 2 is 368, which is the difference of the 
total 446 minus 78 who did not make loans. 


TABLE 3. DISTRIBUTION OF COOPERATIVE LOANS BY 
PERIOD OF LOANS 


No. of persons % of total | Amount ofloans} % of total 
Period of loan making loans for this period amounts 


24,737.00 


The above given table includes 22 societies and 446 members. So 
the average loan for each society is $1,124.40 and that for each mem- 
ber is $55.46. The maximum loan for one member is $360.00 and the 
minimum is $10.00. Most loans are between $51.00 and $100.00, which 
include 33% of the total number of members. It is also worth noticing 
in Table 1, that 78 members have not taken loans. This indicates that 
not all of the members who join the societies do so with the purpose 
of taking a loan immediately. 


‘ 


TABLE 4. SIZE OF FARMS OF MEMBERS 


Size of farm No. of members % of total 
Mow concerned members 


15 or below 41.3% 
16-30 33.3 
31-50 15.3 
51 and above 10.1 


Total 100.0% 
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TABLE 5. FARM ANIMALS OWNED BY MEMBERS 


No. of members % of total 
No. of animals owned by each member owning animals members 
Cattle | None 80 18.8% 
2 families have one animal.......... 133 312 
1 family has one animal.............. 168 39.4 
1 family has 1.1-2 animals.......... 39 9.2 
1 family has 2.1-3 animals.......... 6 1.4 
Total 426* 100.0% 
Hogs None 66 15.5 
One 231 54.2 
Two 72 16.9 
Three 23 5.4 
Four and above t 
Total 


TABLE 6. MEMBERS’ ANNUAL INCOME AND OUTPUT 


% 
m 


No. of members 


Condition concerned 


of total 
embers 


Income Over eEXPeENSE..............-----0-0-0+0 134 31.5 

Income and expenses about equal... 108 25.3 

Expenditure over income.................. 184 43.2 
Total 426* 100.0% 


TABLE 7. DEBTS BORNE BY MEMBERS 


Amount of debts No. of members 


% of total 


44 


$50 or below.................. 84 19.7 

2S as 108 25.4 
ok, aor 91 21.4 
ee 66 


33 


426* 


Note: Table 7. The total debt is $61,695, the average is $145.10 for each 
member, the maximum is $1,500, and the minimum is $5. 


TABLE 8. DEGREE OF EDUCATION OF MEMBERS 


Members Officers 
Amount of Education 
No. of per- | % of total | No. of per-| % of total 
sons members sons officers 
Illiterate 155 34.7 5 4.5 
Able to recognize characters... 101 22.7 30 27.1 
Old fashioned schooling, 
1 to 3 years 101 22.7 14 12.6 
3 to 5 years 26 5.8 19 17.1 
Over 5 ee 28 6.3 17 15.3 
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TABLE 8 (Continued) 


Amount of Education 


Members 


No. of per- 
sons 


% of total 
members 


No. of per- 
sons 


Primary school graduate 
Higher primary study or 
graduate 


9 
5 


2.0 
11 


4 


5 
17 


Middle school and above 21 4.7 
446 100.0% 111 


Note: Table 8. The 111 officers are also included in 446 members. 

* The total number of members in table 4, 5, 6, and 7 is 426, and not 446, because data 
for 20 members are not available. 

The data in the above eight tables refer to the information up to 
December 31, 1928. A few remarks on co6perative activities, other than 
credit, directed by the bank, are also worth mentioning. 

(1) The Tien Ming Rural Consumers’ Codperative Society. The 
society has 100 members and a share capital of $584.00. The members 
are of limited liability. The society ran its own business for about three 
months before obtaining loans from the bank. The daily business 


amounts to $40 to $50, and the chief commodities sold are cloth, oil, 
pork, etc. 

(2) The Hsiu Ling Codperative Marketing Society is situated not 
far from Nanking city. The chief business of the society is to market 
the salted vegetable (mustard), which is raised and manufactured by the 


members, to Hongkong and Canton. Great profits have been gained by 
the native merchants in previous years. Formerly under the military 
government, great pressure was put on the farmers who tried to ship 
their own goods to Canton jointly, because the leader of the merchant 
group was a member of the Kiangsu Provincial Assembly. Now since 
the national government is in power and codperative movements are 
encouraged by the government, the farmers can very easily organize 
themselves into a codperative marketing society and employ an efficient 
manager for selling the goods in Canton and Hongkong. A total 
amount of $24,000 worth of goods was shipped in the first year. Steps 
have been made to improve both the quality of the goods and the method 
of packing. Many attempts have been made by the native merchants 
to break up the society but in the end the society has been victorious. 


(3) The codperative rice storing societies in Changsu District. 
Seven codperative rice storing societies were organized in Changsu Dis- 
trict for extending farm loans secured by the stored rice. This is be- 
cause the poor farmers in Changsu must pawn their rice every year 
from fall to winter, otherwise it would be a great loss to them.! So they 
are even willing to pawn their rice at an interest above 2% monthly. 
The members of the society assume limited liability. It might seem that 
this business could be conducted by a codperative credit society. But 
because of the high cost of expenditure for warehouse and labor, and 


1 This pawned rice is for consumption of farmers during the next year, for if a farmer 
sells out, he has to buy rice when he needs it and pay the commission charged by the rice 
hong in both selling and buying, and the loss in weight and quality amounts to much more 
than the interest paid. 
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the limited area of codperative credit societies in the early period, a 
cooperative credit society would not have enough business to make it 
self-supporting. Nor could the codperative credit societies unite to 
form a union or federation to conduct the business because they are 
quite distant from each other. Therefor the codperative rice storing 
societies were formed. Both members and non-members can pawn their 
rice or other farm produce with the society with the difference that an 
interest of .2% higher monthly is charged to non-members. 

The societies use the farm produce they have taken as security to 
get loans from the Farmers’ Bank and these sums are in turn loaned 
out to members and non-members to get more rice for security. In this 
way the society can continue to do business with a relatively small 
capital. The rice must be insured against fire, so good brick and stone 
constructed houses are used for warehouses. Up to the end of 1928 
these seven societies had a total working capital of $46,416.00 of which 
$37,380.00 was loaned from the bank. A total of 4,770 tan of rice, 560 
picul of cotton lint! and 20 tan of other farm products were pawned by 
1,866 farm families. The societies also decided that in the first three 
years the whole surplus should be turned to a reserve fund for build- 
ing up the insurance fund. A 70% of current market value could be 
pawned and an interest rate of 2% charged monthly for members. This 
forced the native pawn shops to lower their rate of interest from over 
2% to the same level. Of course when coOperative credit societies in- 
crease in number, this thing can be easily done by federation of codp- 
erative credit societies. 

In NortH CHINA 

The International Famine Relief Commission at Peiping (formerly 
Peking) has done extensive work in promoting the rural codperative 
credit societies in Hopei province (formerly Chihli) and in the metro- 
politan area of Peiping. Up to the end of September, 1928, the com- 
mission had loaned out $38,000.00 to over seventy codperative credit 
societies. 

Following the establishment of the Kiangsu Provincial Farmers’ 
Bank, the Chekiang Provincial Government also decided to open a 
Farmers’ Bank.? The difference is that in Chekiang, loans are granted 
to cooperative credit societies only, while in Kiangsu loans are granted 
to rural coOperative societies of different kinds, such as credit, market- 
ing, consumers, irrigation, etc. 

CONCLUSION 

In summing up the matter of codperative societies in China, it may 
be said first that the codperative idea is not new to the rural districts of 
that country. Farmers have for a long time had simple forms of mutual 
help groups to aid them in times of special stringency, and while beyond 
these times of peculiar need the group has not functioned, still, the idea 
of banding together to help themselves has been one to which they are 
accustomed. 

That there is great need for codperative societies is at once apparent 
to one who observes the Chinese farmer. He has a real lack of capital. 


1 The cotton lint was pawned for a short period of 1 to 3 months and was sold out when 
the price was higher. 
? Now changed to “Agricultural and Industrial Bank.” 
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This means that he must sell his crop as soon as it is harvested at no 
small loss to himself, and later when he tries to borrow from the |ocaj 
money-lender the usual interest rates are so high as to involve him often 
hopelessly and for life. He needs to be able to borrow money at certain 
critical times of flood, drought, insect pests and the like, and he needs 
money also for constructive purposes, such as irrigation, control of dis- 
eases, the buying of fertilizers, and so forth. 

Something has been done already in the formation of these modern 
cooperative rural societies, the work having progressed considerably 
since 1923, when the first society was formed. The requirements for 
the formation of these societies have been along several lines. In the 
first place it has been found that the best unit of organization is the old 
unit of rural life in China, the village. The leader for such organization 
must come from outside, however, since the farmers have first to be 
taught how to organize themselves, and how to maintain the organiza- 
tion. The function of the society should be limited, and loans should 
be as far as possible, if not exclusively, for productive purposes. There 
should be a reserve fund. The carrying out of the rules of the society 
should be the function of the executive committee and the council of 
supervision, who shall have all authority in refusing or granting loans. 
Members should only be admitted who are of sound character and give 
promise of being substantial citizens. 

The purpose of the society is not complete, however, with the lending 
of money. It should study the special need of the village community and 
discover what particular thing would advance most materially the pros- 
perity of the farmers. Societies in the past have thus supplied fertilizer, 
created new markets, promoted needed irrigation, planted mulberry 
orchards, and so forth. Outside the immediate community the society 
also has an influence, either stimulating other communities to improve 
themselves in like manner, or creating new markets by its cooperative 
production. Not only codperative production but codperative marketing 
is much needed in China. 

There have been already some efforts made by various organizations 
to develop the codperative society movement in China. The International 
Famine Relief Committee and the University of Nanking have for soine 
years been helping farmers to form such groups. Recently some pro- 
vincial governments have formed farmers’ banks, where credit is given 
at reasonable rates to farmers; and even the national government has 
held training classes for directors of such societies. 


It is scarcely possible to overestimate the fundamental importance of 
this movement to the new China. Not only is the Chinese farmer in 
dire need of capital, but he needs help in many ways to develop himself 
into a better human product. The training he obtains in the codperative 
society is most valuable in this respect. He learns how to cooperate 
with others for the greatest good to all; he sees the practical value of 
good character and industry and progressiveness; he achieves self- 
respect. And beyond the immediate material and social benefit to the 
individual farmer and to the individual community there is the larger 
benefit to the nation. In the codperative society the farmer takes the 
first steps in the great lesson of self-government, the lesson which, if 
he learns it rightly, will make China a true republic. 
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Further Developments of Race Contacts 
in Hawaii 
By Romanzo Adams * 


Hawaii has received much attention because of its unique experi- 
ence in the establishment and maintenance of contacts among several 
racial and cultural groups including the people of the old Polynesian 
stock and several peoples of European and others of Asiatic origin.! 
Students familiar with the phenomena of race contacts elsewhere are 
impressed with the apparent absence of race prejudice or by the mild 
form of its expression. A sociologist who spent six weeks in the Islands 
wrote, “Humanly speaking, you have no race prejudice in Hawaii.” 

Some interest attaches to the shifting numerical ratios among the 
various groups. There are differential gains by excess of births over 
deaths and some groups gain while others lose by migration. The highest 
rate of gain by excess of births over deaths has been made by the part- 
Hawaiian.? This is explained by the increasing rate of marriage of 
Hawaiians with members of other racial groups and as a consequence, 
there is a loss by excess of deaths over births for the pure Hawaiians. 
The Japanese made the highest rate of natural gain of any of the pure 
groups, due to favorable age-sex ratios, but they lost about half of their 
gains by excess of departures over arrivals so that they occupy a less 
important numerical position than in 1920. The largest gains through 
excess of arrivals over departures is for the Filipinos—plantation 
workers—and for people of American birth—largely men in military 
and naval service. 


CRUDE BIRTH RATES FOR RECENT YEARS 


Year 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 
Heestien ................1 20] 23) ws| 277 238 | 251 | 202 
Caucasian-Hawaiian .. sted 66.3 64.7 61.8 65.6 65.3 | 59.7 62.7 
Asiatic-Hawaiian ...........| 817 | 818 | 728 | 757 | 774 | 743] 756 
ren ES. 38.0 40.2 40.0 36.0 35.5 34.5 
Porto Rican ..............| 489 | 468 | 464 | 495 | 489 | 450] 478 
are eed 30.3 36.6 38.6 38.0 | 26.4 34.1 
Other Caucasian .............| 131 | 128} 129] 131] 117] 117] 118 
Chines eenrneoonnnne~| 338 | 340 | 332 | 339 | 333 | 309 | 306 
Japanese ...........cccce---| 48.2 | 479 | 47.3 | 488 | 43.4 | 43.9 | 38.6 
NOON ees. www | 40.3 | 418 | 452] 413 | 389 | 379 | 339 
Filipino | 27.3 | 258 | 363 | 406 | 361 | 323 | 258 
Others eos | 346] 506] 80.9 | 526] 470 | 678] 581 
401! 389! 401! 416! 381 | 372 


No conclusions as to comparative fertility are warranted by the 
foregoing figures. The rate for “Other Caucasians” is abnormally low 
because of the large number of unmarried men—mainly men in military 


* Professor of Sociology at the University of Hawaii. 
1 See Table I. 
? See Table II. 
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and naval service. The Chinese and Filipino men are mainly unmarried. 
Children with only one parent a Hawaiian are classed as part-Hawaiian, 
The fall in the rate for the Japanese is mainly due to the emigration of 
families to Japan and to a less favorable age distribution. A further fal] 
in the rate may be expected. 

The following table shows the population as given by the Census for 
1920 and as estimated by the Bureau of Vital Statistics for 1928 and the 
racial ratios for both years. 


1920 Lo 2:8 

Number Per ct. Number Per ct, 
Hawaiian 23,723 9.2 20,720 59 
Caucasian-Hawaiian  ..................c-c.cscses-- 11,072 4.3 15,948 45 
Asiatic-Hawaiian 6,955 2.3 10,036 28 
Portuguese 27,002 10.5 29,117 83 
Porto Rican is 5,602 2.1 6,781 19 
Spanish 2,430 9 1,809 5 
Other Caucasian , 19,708 7.7 37,502 10.7 
Chinese ; 23,507 9.1 25,310 7.2 
Japanese ....... 109,274 42.7 134,600 38.5 
Korean 4,950 1.9 6,318 18 
Filipino 21,031 8.2 60,078 17.2 
All Others Be ne ee 658 Y 548 J 

1. SCE tee AED cee ee 255,912 100.0 348,767 100.0 


Hawaii’s experience derives its importance because of its ability to 
throw light on the general subject of race relations. In our age race con- 
tacts are increasing throughout the world and antagonisms related to 
race tend to complicate social and political problems generally. If race 
prejudice as between two races manifests itself in different ways and 
with varying degrees of intensity, the conclusion would seem to be 
warranted that racial differences do not constitute the sole cause of the 
phenomena, but that there are other factors—factors which have their 
origin in the historic circumstances under which contacts were estab- 
lished and in the existing social situation. To the extent that the social 
factors are able to be understood and controlled, the phenomena of 
prejudice and conflict can be modified. If this view can be established 
we will have a basis for fruitful studies and for practical experiments 
in the betterment of race relations everywhere. 

If the character of the social relations is assumed to be an inevitable 
outcome of the racial traits of the associated groups, there is little basis 
for improving existing conditions unless, possibly, by abolishing the 
contacts through wholesale migrations. As long as the variations in out- 
come are explained by the magic of the goodness or badness of sup- 
posed inborn racial traits the tendency will be to aggravate the worst 
situations. But if social factors which affect the character of race rela- 
tions can be isolated and measured, it will be possible for all commu- 
nities, by taking thought, to bring about readjustments for the better. 

Hawaii’s experiment in race relations is not concluded and will not 
be for a long time. In the case of most immigrant groups in Hawaii 
the experience of the past is fairly conclusive so far as the immigrants 
themselves are concerned. Most of them, the Filipinos excepted, have 
reached middle life or old age and their position in the community is 
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fairly well stabilized. Their future behavior is, in relation to the more 
fundamental aspects of life, fairly foreseeable on the basis of past ex- 
perience. For this reason there is a marked tendency for interest to shift 
from the immigrants to their children and grandchildren. We know the 
immigrants, but what of their Hawaiian born children who are receiv- 
ing an American schooling while yet living in a social environment influ- 
enced by the culture of their immigrant parents? What of these native 
born citizens whose behavior patterns are more and more like those of 
America while their physical traits identify them as representatives of 
a non-Caucasian race? 


The only way to find a sure answer to this question is to wait and 
see what happens when sufficiently large numbers of the second and third 
generations have reached an age such as to warrant conclusions. In the 
absence of adequate data from experience there is some tendency to 
accept certain hypotheses. Among these, two need mention. The first is 
based on the assumption that the characteristic behavior of the various 
groups is mainly a matter of racial traits—of biological heredity. If this 
is true the fourth and fifth generations will manifest about the same 
behavior traits so far as they are of pure blood. Only in a superficial 
way will they respond to education and to a changed social environment. 
The proponents of this hypothesis tend to the view that the continuing 
differences will constitute a very serious obstacle to the maintenance of 
good will and to the proper functioning of the institutions of democracy. 


The other hypothesis is that the present characteristic behavior of 
the various groups is the result mainly of social environmental factors 
in the historic past and at the present time. If this is true it is reasonable 
to expect fundamental changes in characteristic behavior as a conse- 
quence of their living together under one common economic, political, 
and social system. Many of the proponents of this hypothesis tend to 
believe that an early cultural assimilation is possible and that this assimi- 
lation will be so complete as to leave no serious obstacle in the way of 
successful cooperation in a democratic society. The more optimistic even 
believe that race lines as social factors may be obliterated. If things do 
not work out so well in any given situation it is a fault needing correc- 
tion. There is need for more knowledge, better laws, better ethical 
standards. 


Hawaiian data are cited most commonly in support of this latter 
view. Within limits, this is probably valid, but there are certain data 
now becoming available which may qualify our judgment to some ex- 
tent. The progress of our second generation toward Americanization 
cannot be questioned, but it is probable that it has been misinterpreted 
to some extent through the fact that too much weight has been given to 
school-boy beliefs and attitudes and too little to the behavior of middle- 
aged representatives of the second generation. Until quite recently there 
have been too few of these middle-aged to affect the situation much and 
even yet this is true of all except the Chinese and Portuguese. A study 
of these two groups is, therefore, instructive. 


The main body of the Portuguese immigrants and the largest section 
of the Chinese came to Hawaii at about the same time, 1877-1883. Per- 
haps the most marked difference in the early situation of the two groups 
lay in the fact that the Portuguese men were accompanied by wives and 
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numerous children while not over one in a dozen of the Chinese men 
brought wives. After annexation the American exclusion law operated 
to prevent the coming of Chinese women but it had always been difficult 
if not impossible for Chinese men to secure wives from their homeland. 
In the course of the next twenty years after their arrival both Portu- 
guese and Chinese married native Hawaiian women to some extent. In 
1896 there were 1,387 part-Hawaiian children of Chinese fathers and 542 
of Portuguese fathers. Superficially this may seem to indicate a similar 
response to a similar situation but in reality the situation of the two 
groups was not similar. There were four times as many Chinese as 
Portuguese men in the Islands and the proportion of women among the 
Portuguese was not far below normal. If consideration is given to all 
factors it seems that the attitude of the Chinese was much less favorable 
to intermarriage with Polynesians than was that of the Portuguese. 
There has been much popular error in relation to this because too much 
weight has been given to the few hundred cases of Chinese outmarriage 
and too little to the case of the thousands who returned to China to 
marry and to the other thousands who remained single. 


As late as 1920 fifty-one per cent of the adult male Chinese of 
Hawaii were unmarried and nineteen per cent had married in China 
where they were under the necessity of leaving their wives. That the 
Chinese family system exercised a powerful influence adverse to mar- 
riage with non-Chinese is evident if one compared the 11,223 who re- 
mained single in 1920 and the other thousands who returned perma- 
nently or temporarily to China in order to marry, with the 750 who 
married non-Chinese women in Hawaii. 


In the four years, 1912-1916, 43.6 per cent of the marriages of 
Chinese were outmarriages as compared with 36.9 per cent for the Por- 
tuguese. For the Portuguese the figures fairly represent the attitude 
toward outmarriage but, for the Chinese they indicate not attitude but 
circumstances—the abnormal sex ratios and the Exclusion Act. In the 
years that followed, the further Americanization of the Portuguese has 
been accompanied by a steady increase in the ratio of outmarriages 
reaching 55 per cent in the four years 1924-8. While the Chinese have 
also made steady progress in Americanization their marriage experience 
has had an opposite trend due to the increasing number of available 
Hawaiian born girls of Chinese ancestry. It is possible for more Chinese 
men to marry Chinese women and so their present behavior is a better 
measure of attitude. The per cent of outmarriages has fallen from 43.6 
to 33.7. Coincident with this general decrease there has been a small 
but significant increase of intermarriage with Japanese. 


This tendency of the Chinese toward in-marriage is manifest chiefly 
in Honolulu where three-quarters of all Chinese in Hawaii live and 
where consequently they are best able to maintain group organization 
and control. In the rural districts the few scattering Chinese families 
are not able to maintain group standards effectively and the young 
people depend more on other groups for their social life. Perhaps there 
is some connection between this situation and the fact that rural youth 
of Chinese ancestry are coming to the city. 


Comparing the Chinese with the Portuguese, a people of the Medi- 
terranean branch of the Caucasian race, the data seem to indicate that 
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at a comparatively early date—within a few generations—the Portuguese 
will disappear through amalgamation and that the amalgamation will be 
mainly with other Caucasians. The number of births of children of 
pure Portuguese stock is decreasing due to out-marriages and the num- 
ber will soon be insufficient to make good the loss by deaths. The pure 
Portuguese will go the way of the pure Hawaiian and from the same 


cause. 


Not so the Chinese. With an increasing rate of in-marriage the 
births of pure Chinese children are holding up well and the group as a 


MARRIAGE OF PORTUGUESE IN HAWAII 


Total marriages .................. ere 
Portuguese men marry Portuguese women 


Port. men marry other Caucasian women..... 
Port. women marry other Caucasian men....... 


Port. men marry Hawaiian and part-Hawaiian women. 
Port. women marry Hawaiian and part-Hawaiian men.. 


Port. men marry Asiatic women........ 
Port. women marry Asiatic men... 


Port. men marry other women.. 
Port. women marry other men........ 


Port. men marry non-Port. women.. 
Port. women marry non-Port. men....... 


Percentage of out-marriages to all marriages 


MARRIAGE OF CHINESE IN HAWAII 


Total marriages ............ 


Chinese men marry Chinese women............. 


Chinese men marry Hawaiian and part-Haw’n. women.. 
Chinese women marry Hawaiian and part-Haw’n. men. 


Chinese men marry Caucasian women..... vias Seis 
Chinese women marry Caucasian men................. 


Chinese men marry other Asiatic women.. 
Chinese women marry other Asiatic men....... 


Chinese men marry other women.... 
Chinese women marry other men.... 


Chinese men marry non-Chinese women................. 
Chinese women marry non-Chinese men........... ieee 


Percentage of out-marriages to all marriages.. 
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group does not seem likely to disappear at an early date through amal- 
gamation. As both Portuguese and Chinese become American in culture, 
it now appears probable that the racial traits that serve for identification 
will exercise an important influence in relation to amalgamation. 

Differences in physical traits affect social relations most evidently 
just by serving for popular identification. When the average man cannot 
classify a person as to race, race does not mean much as a social factor, 

Perhaps the most significant recent developments relating to the 
second generation Chinese comes from the fact that the number who 
have reached middle age and a position of economic and social stability 
is now large enough to be important. They have created organizations 
capable of expressing group interests. They are creating a public opinion 
for the group. More and more they are determining the status of their 
own members. A man of Chinese ancestry today cares more for his 
standing among the Chinese and less for the opinions of Caucasians 
than he did ten years ago. 

There is a significant difference between this developing behavior 
and attitude of the middle aged and that of the youths of ten to twenty 
years ago. The years of high school and college are years of expanding 
personality, of enlargement of interests and sympathies. The Chinese 
youths, like youths of other immigrant groups, respond to the influ- 
ences of their school life in a normal way. Coming from homes largely 
dominated by old country customs and standards and regarding the 
schools as representing America, they were strong for America. The 
boy who knows no background other than that of America never has so 
much enthusiasm for his country. It cannot mean so much for him. To 
these Chinese boys, America meant a wonderful gain in freedom and an 
enlargement of opportunity. They were thrilled by the fine ideals of 
America as exemplified in history and expressed in literature. They 
liked to write rhetorically about America and its achievements. When 
they wrote of “Our forefathers” they meant the same people that Daniel 
Webster meant. 

Taught at home to study faithfully and to revere their teachers they 
were popular with educators. Friendships across race lines were by no 
means rare. Conscious of the paucity of opportunity enjoyed by their 
parents they had a keen realization of the value of the opportunity and 
freedom of America. They identified themselves with America and 
were loyal Americans. 

There was no lack of sincerity. If any criticism is to be made it is 
that their beliefs and attitudes did not have an adequate basis in experi- 
ence. In a sense this is always the case with youth, but in the case of 
these Chinese youth the deficiency extended to their parents and friends. 
Much parental counsel had a CHinese flavor which made it unacceptable 
to these young Americans. They were pioneers. 

After-school life brought some disillusionment—more than is com- 
monly experienced. There were jobs to be found. Sometimes these 
Americans failed to get the job or, getting it, had to accept lower wages 
than some Caucasian classmate—because they were Chinese. Sometimes 
they were wanted because they were Chinese—their knowledge of the 
language being useful. Sometimes they wanted to go to the mainland 
and they were annoyed by the necessity of proving their citizenship. 
When they registered as voters they had to present acceptable docu- 
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mentary evidence of citizenship while citizens of European ancestry were 
accepted on their personal statements. There was nothing sinister in this 
differential treatment. The business men were paying respect to the law 
of supply and demand. They wanted a certain proportion of Caucasians 
in their establishments and they had to pay a higher salary in order to 
attract good men. A sufficient number of Chinese were available at a 
lower salary. The immigration officials had to impose searching tests 
to make sure that they were not admitting aliens ineligible to entry. The 
situation was similar in the case of registration. Nevertheless it was 
something of a jolt for these young Americans to be regarded as 
Chinese and to find their opportunities somewhat lessened on account of 
race. 

Probably they would not have discovered much adverse discrimina- 
tion if they could have compared their opportunities with those of ordi- 
nary young men in typical mainland cities, but the preferred status in 
Hawaii of a few hundred young men of old American or British stock 
made ordinary opportunity seem poor. 

But, after all, opportunities were pretty good and the young men of 
the second generation made good in the normal proportion. Gradually 
they made their adjustments and much of the time they did this by 
emphasizing their membership in the Chinese community. A Chinese 
merchant seeks the trade of Chinese. A doctor finds Chinese patients 
mainly. A lawyer depends largely on his fellow Chinese. Likewise the 
banker and bank employee, the insurance agent, the realtor and espe- 
cially the newspaper man. Salesmen in Caucasian establishments are 
expected to draw customers from their own group. Being of Chinese 
stock has compensating advantages. The high school graduates who 
were ready to forget their Chinese ancestry ten or twenty years ago are 
now capitalizing their race. 

During this early period of readjustment there was an ambiguity 
in the social situation. When there were only a few of the second gen- 
eration who had completed their schooling they were in a position of 
isolation. Their education unfitted them for the old-fashioned Chinese 
social life. They wanted the American sort of social life which they had 
learned to enjoy in school. Now that they were out of school there was 
little opportunity for interracial social contacts. Even if young men of 
similar youth and economic status had been Caucasians they would not 
have enjoyed much contact with the Caucasians of Hawaii who are 
largely people of upper and upper-middle class economic status. These 
educated Americanized young Chinese were too young and too few to 
create a satisfactory social life on the American plan for themselves. 

Under these circumstances they were prone to define the situation 
as one of unwarranted discrimination on grounds of race. What they 
seemed to want was a free social life with Caucasians. What they really 
did want was a satisfying social life with people of similar education 
and refinement and, just for the time being, these people happened to 
be mainly Caucasian. 

Time is resolving the ambiquity. As the number of the American- 
educated have increased it has been possible for them to develop social 
organizations and activities of their own and with this increasingly sat- 
isfactory social life within the group there is a corresponding develop- 
ment of indifference to opportunities for interracial contacts. This auto- 
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matically raises their status with Caucasians and they enjoy wider social ’ 
contacts than before. Prominent families are socially recognized in the 1 
best circles. An American of Chinese ancestry acquires his status in his 
own group and, for those of wider interests, this status is carried over. 
Other groups accept him at his own group’s rating. This creates a more 
normal situation, one more favorable to stability and to good will. ' 

Through the process of working out his economic and social adjust- | 
ments and through marriage young Chinese men come to feel themselves ' 
as belonging to the Chinese Community. They begin to understand their | 
parents better. If they did not study in the local Chinese language school : 
they wish that they had done so. Perhaps they show more interest in | 
China. They read its history and learn something of its culture, art and | 
philosophy. They contribute to the Nationalist cause and to the Mass 
Education Movement in China. A few even go back to China for a , 
career. In any case they acquire a new sense of dignity as representa- 
tives of a great race. 

A professional man of Chinese ancestry in reply to my question as 
to the attitude of men like himself toward the broader contacts, said, 
“I’ve almost forgotten all this thing about interracial contacts. I was 
much interested when, in high school and in college, I had many Cauca- 
sian friends. Now I do not meet them often. My friends and associates 
are mainly Chinese.” 

Referring to the American Legion he said that although the ex- 
soldiers of Chinese ancestry were eligible to membership in the local 
post of the American Legion as organized mainly by Caucasians, only 
two or three Chinese joined, but when a Chinese post was organized 
there were sixty members. 

In all this there was no manifestation of any spirit of unfriendliness 
toward non-Chinese. It seems to be just a case of there being a suffi- 
ciently large number of educated prosperous Americans of Chinese an- 
cestry to create for themselves an interesting social life, and they are 
doing it. They have good will toward others but in the more intimate 
social relations they prefer each other. 

One of the interesting results of this crystallization of second gen- 
eration public opinion is found in the attitude of youth of high school 
and college age. More recently these young people give one the impres- 
sion that they have their feet on the ground. They have more confidence 
in this new public opinion of their group than their predecessors had 
in the immigrant opinion. Consequently the group control and support 
are more effective. There is less disillusionment ahead. 

Coincident with developments toward a normal economic-social situ- 
ation among the second generation Chinese they have begun to take an 
active part in politics. Formerly they voted more as a matter of ritual 
than of politics. The vote symbolized citizenship. For a good many years 
a few have held appointive positions largely because their knowledge of 
the Chinese languages was wanted. In 1926, for the first time, a citizen 
of Chinese ancestry was elected to the legislature as a Democrat. He 
was reelected in 1928 and another Chinese man was elected as a Repub- 
lican. In neither case could the Chinese vote have given the election 
since it was about fifteen per cent of the total in one district and only 
five per cent in the other.1_ A member of the Honolulu Board of Super- 
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visors elected as a Democrat is of Chinese ancestry. These men did not 
run for office as representatives of a Chinese party or bloc but as repre- 
sentatives of community interests. They were Americans elected by 
Americans. 

It is highly probable that considerable numbers of Chinese voters 
were influenced by the fact that these men were of their own race, but 
they did not receive all the Chinese votes. There was organized Chinese 
opposition to at least one of the men elected. In any case, a man who 
would run for office merely as the candidate of a particular immigrant 
racial group in Hawaii would be a total loss as a politician. The situa- 
tion forces him to make his campaign in such a way as to secure outside 
support. 

Perhaps it may be well to point out that from a political standpoint 
citizens of Oriental ancestry are not to be compared with the newly 
naturalized immigrants from Europe, many of whom are without any 
traditions of political activity and who are at the same time barred from 
the more important agencies of public opinion through their inability to 
speak or to read English easily. 

The voters of Oriental ancestry in Hawaii not only can read but 
they do read newspapers and magazines, the same that the people of the 
old American stock read. They have learned some of the fundamental 
lessons of democracy in connection with numerous school organizations 
which are fostered, and through their very general participation in base- 
ball and other sports. The Chinese have made a few political mistakes, 
but they are quick at self-criticism and are responsive to the opinion 
of other groups. In contrast to certain mainland cities Honolulu can 
be cited as a city in which all the voters speak and read the English 
language. 

Recent developments among the middle aged second generation 
Chinese in Hawaii suggest some modification of earlier forecasts about 
as follows: 

They will acquire American culture with sufficient rapidity, but they 
will not lose their identity as persons of Chinese ancestry at as early a 
date as the people best acquainted with youth have expected. This will 
result not only from the attitude of others, but from the attitude of the 
Chinese themselves. It is not apparent that this tendency to maintain 
their racial integrity will prevent their active and successful participa- 
tion in the general economic and political life of the community. They 
will not be of one economic class or of one political party or bloc. They 
will not constitute a caste. While participating in ordinary social activi- 
ties on a plane of equality and with good will toward people of all races 
they will, for the more intimate social relations, and especially, in mar- 
riage, prefer each other. 

As larger numbers become prosperous, as the prosperous enjoy 
larger educational advantages, as cultural differences are obliterated, and 
as more men of Chinese ancestry rise to positions of responsibility and 
honor there will be more pride in Chinese ancestry. When the immi- 
grants shall have passed away their achievements will be idealized by 
their great-grandchildren. Their memory will be preserved in literature 
and monuments will be erected in their honor. 

To most people familiar with the experience of racial groups else- 
where this will seem to be a forecast of continuous conflict for an 
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indefinite period. It will be difficult for them to conceive of a society 
made up of several groups based on race without thinking of one as 
dominant and of the others as resentful of the status imposed on them. 
Under such conditions no true democracy could survive and social effi- 
ciency would be compromised by conflict and ill-will. 

Nevertheless Hawaii confronts the future with much confidence. Its 
past experience warrants the hope that it will be able to develop a social 
system in which power and wealth and honor shall be shared reason- 
ably by men of all races, a society in which merit shall be recognized 
in all races. May not equals in fact cooperate as equals in general com- 
munity affairs and in business relations while the members of each race 
freely manifest their preference for their own so far as the more inti- 
mate social life is concerned? If the fact of the existence of several 
groups implies the existence of some sort of conflict, may not the con- 
flict be lifted to a plane of reason and justice so that it will supply a 
stimulus to greater achievement? This may be envisioned as a possibility 
even if it is too early to make a definite forecast of this happy outcome 
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Tue TEA PHILOSOPHY OF JAPAN 
A WESTERN EVALUATION 


By A. L. Sadler, M.A.* 


For the last four hundred years there has existed in Japan a very 
definite point of view, or way of life, associated with the ceremonial 
drinking of tea. It is called Cha-no-yu, literally—Hot water for Tea; 
or Chado, the Way of Tea; and its Masters are known as Chajin or 
Tea-men. It might be called a household sacrament of esthetics, eco- 
nomics and etiquette. It has been and still is practised by a very large 
number of the most cultivated people in the land, statesmen, soldiers, 
artists and merchants, as well as by artizans and ordinary people. And 
so its influence has penetrated very deeply into every detail of the every- 
day life of all, even of those who do not study it. It is not known 
abroad, because nothing much has been written about it in European 
languages, with the exception of a short description by Brinkley, and 
some pictures of ‘Tea Gardens and explanations in Conder’s work on 
Japanese Gardens. But the importance of its contribution to the civil- 
isation of the country would hardly be gathered from these writings. 

By far the best description of its spirit is the short essay of Okakura 
Kakuzo entitled “The Book of Tea,” a work of great charm of style 
very suitable to the elegance of the subject, but rather stimulating in- 
terest in “Teaism,” the word he coined to describe it, than giving a 
detailed account of it. In the tea ceremony the Japanese owed little to 
China or India; as usual in such cases, the influence of the national 
spirit of Japan soon asserted itself, so that what was originally an im- 
ported taste before long became so completely naturalized and trans- 
formed that it now seems to us perhaps the most Japanese of all in- 
stitutions. China only supplied the stand and utensils imported with 
the tea, and the method of grinding and infusing it, and these things 
still survive, associated with and almost hidden by their purely Japanese 
surroundings and adjuncts, and yet also quite consciously distinct from 
them, and as such used on occasions of special ceremony or when other- 
wise considered fitting, much as they were when first introduced from 
the continent. But the Tea-room and its garden and that typical acces- 
sory, the stone lantern, are entirely Japanese, partly inspired though they 
may be by the spirit of ancient India through the Buddhist Sutras. 


Indeed Cha-no-yu may be considered an epitome of Japanese civil- 
isation, for it is a well blended mixture of what is drawn from the two 
most ancient cultures of the Far East eclectically acquired by extremely 
able and critical minds capable of discerning exactly how they could 
best use it for the convenience and profit of the community they repre- 
sented. And very completely were the Tea Masters justified of their 
creation, for it has kept the national taste more healthy and sensitive 
and potent than that of any other country, and this I think is now being 
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demonstrated in what is called “Modernism” in (Western) art, archi- 
tecture and interior decoration. ‘This movement can be called Modern 
only in Europe, for it is only a copying of the national outlook and 
taste of Japan in these things, and hardly an unconscious one, jor 
though it may only lately have dawned on the continental artists and 
decorators that a house is a machine to live in and from which all 
superfluous and irritating ornaments should be banished, the contact 
between this part of Europe and Japan has been too close of late to 
allow of this discovery being entirely an independent one. And the 
necessity for strict economy in life and the lack of the means for osten- 
tation which the post-war conditions have brought about, combined 
with the spirit of simplicity engendered by militarism may supply the 
reasons for such a departure from previous standards. And _ these 
reasons were also responsible for a similar feeling in the Japan of the 
sixteenth century, for this also was the end of an epoch of bitter and 
exhausting civil wars. But since, even in its smallest details, this ‘“Mod- 
ernist” work of today is identical with that long produced and regarded 
as ordinary in Japan, it would really only be a graceful compliment to 
the source of its origin to call it the Rikyu style. For Sen Rikyu did 
more than any other artist to stimulate and standardize that sort of 
architecture and interior decoration, and to expound the creed on which 
it is based, as may be seen from a perusal of the accounts of those things 
that he said and occupied his life in doing. And it would be well if the 
Modernist designer would keep some of the admonitions of Rikyu and 
his followers in mind, that they may be saved from those tendencies 
that already begin to show as a result of that attempted originality of 
the commonplace mind which needed all the conservative restraint of 
the Tea Masters to discourage. 

So Teaism, from being a diversion of the upper classes and retired 
people, came to be a point of view and a way of life through the pene- 
trating teachings of Sen Rikyu. It became the control of everyday af- 
fairs, the making of a house and living in it according to the dicta laid 
down by the most distinguished Tea Masters. It is therefore a kind 
of ancestor worship, for these great men are the esthetic ancestors of 
the nation whose traditions are handed down by their various schools 
and disciples to this day and are still alive and vigorous. 

Thus the country was organized under Teaism as it was under auto- 
cracy and bureaucracy, and the result has certainly been a success, for 
life is principally composed of the details that the Tea Masters have 
studied and arranged and refined, and if harmony and etiquette are 
lacking in the meal that is taken three times a day, and in entering and 
leaving the room and making up the fire and so on, there is little likeli- 
hood of their being found elsewhere. What Teaism has done for Japan 
may be seen from the contrast in other lands where any such disciplined 
estheticism is unknown. The lack of taste and balance in decoration, 
the confused ostentation and want of any system of etiquette permeat- 
ing all classes of society have been and are very noticeable in most 
western countries, and practically all visitors to Japan seem to be struck 
by the to them strange phenomenon that good manners are as natural 
to the peasant and workman as to the leisured classes. No doubt this 
is partly due to the antiquity of the civilisation and experience in the 
best way to live, since we find the same thing to some extent in the 
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more ancient countries of Europe, but equally at least it would seem 
that the control exercised by the ‘Tea Masters is responsible. And this 
control was made possible and easy by the strong and centralized ad- 
ministration of the Tokugawa Shoguns. 

Japanese historians observe in commenting on the culture of the 
Tokugawa period as distinct from those that preceded it, that in this 
era it was not the monopoly of a special class, noble or priest or soldier 
only, but permeated the ordinary people of both town and country. For 
more than two hundred and fifty years the land was without war, 
foreign debts or entanglements, and so, prosperous under a strong 
government, it had leisure and moderate means to devote to the quest 
of the most interesting way to live. Even without reading any of the 
large mass of literature of the Yedo period Europeans can see this in 
the profuse illustrations of the manners and customs in the books and 
colour prints of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Without the 
severe and restrained taste of those whose standard was that of Cha- 
no-yu these popular masterpieces would hardly have been possible. 

If Teaism had only taught people that any display is vulgar and un- 
desirable it would have been justified, for this is no easy thing to instil 
into any nation, since man is an acquisitive creature by nature, inclined 
to hoard and show off, and the most troublesome problems in the social 
and political spheres proceed from these egoistic qualities. Here its 
Buddhist basis is evident, for the chief theme of Buddhism is the aboli- 
tion of the ego. An institution that made simplicity and restraint 
fashionable and at the same time kept itself accessible to all classes, 
providing a ground on which all could meet on terms of equality, thus 
combining the advantages of a Mohammedan Mosque and a cricket- 
field, and, some may feel inclined to add, also those of a Freemason’s 
Lodge and a Quaker Meeting-house, was well qualified to temper very 
effectively the disruptive forces of society. And how much it came to 
represent the standard of the ordinary man is evident from the common 
expression “Mucha” or “It isn’t Tea,” used in Japan is almost exactly 
the same sense as we are accustomed to declare “It isn’t cricket.”” And 
it is very apparent from the various anecdotes of the great Japanese 
generals that they regarded their battles as won in the Tea-room both 
literally and figuratively, for not only was it a first-rate training place 
for the disciplined mentality and resourceful observation so needed in 
a strategist, but it was also the most convenient one for a quiet dis- 
cussion of the very disingenuous plans of campaigns such as the decisive 
one of Sekigahara. Hosokawa Tadaoki and Kuroda Josui who played 
such an important though not perhaps such a conspicuous part in the 
arrangements that led to this great victory, were both enthusiastic Tea 
Masters and it was in the Tea-room that they laid their schemes. 
Neither must we forget Ieyasu’s valiant tea-merchant, Kamibayashi 
Chikuan, who defended one of the towers of the castle of Fushimi and 
conducted the parley with the enemy as well, and who held out to the 
last flying his banner made of tea-bags, and achieved the honour of 
having his head exposed beside that of Torii Mototada, the gallant com- 
mander and hero of one of the great sieges of Japanese history. 

Art, says Sir W. R. Lethaby, in his Form and Civilization, is service 
and labour, and we have all no doubt heard that these are noble things, 
but practical demonstration is not so common. If the common domestic 
duty of serving a meal is shown to be not inferior to any other act by 
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the highest in the land performing it with his own hands quite naturally 
and without any affectation it is not likely to be regarded as humiliating, 
and the custom of going into domestic service for a few years before 
marriage to learn etiquette which is so characteristic of Japan is as much 
part of the spirit of Teaism as is the wearing on all ceremonial oc- 
casions by His Majesty the Emperor, of the insignia of the lowest as 
well as of the highest class of the Imperial Orders. Tokugawa Japan was 
organized entirely on a basis of labour and service. One rank served 
that above it and all ranks served their elders in the family and their 
ancestors who are their elders in the history of the nation. And na- 
turally among these the Imperial Ancestors were supreme, for they 
were the origin of all. So it is not remarkable that Teaism should so 
often be described as only another version of Loyalty and Filial Piety. 
It is something like an artistic presentation of these things. And since 
Teaism is the art of making a house and living in it, the Tea Master 
was the architect of older Japan in the widest sense of the word. There 
was no such profession as that of architect as such in those days, for 
temples and mansions were designed by Buddhist priests, and built, like 
the houses of the rest of the population, by artizans and craftsmen, much 
as they were in the best periods of building in Europe. Chogen Shonin 
and Eisai Zenji in the Kamakura age, for instance, introduced Sung 
architecture to Japan and built and designed temples, much as Herbert 
de Losinga, Alan of Walsingham and Hugh of Lincoln did in England, 
and later on in the 16th century’we find Mokushoku Shonin the priest 
of Koya appointed to design Hideyoshi’s many temples and palaces, 
though Hideyoshi, Tea Master and amateur architect, played no small 
part in this himself. 

But Chinese styles of architecture have affected the ordinary Jap- 
anese dwelling very little, if at all, for this has always preserved the 
ancient type of building of a much simpler order that we see exem- 
plified in the Shinto shrines of Ise, undoubtedly the Imperial Palace 
of the earliest days of Japanese history before the residence of the 
Sovereign was modelled on that of the T’ang Emperor. Naturally this 
Chinese flavour was most evident in the mansions of the Court Nobility 
of Kyoto, whereas the military aristocracy preferred a simple thatched 
house more in accordance with their principles of frugality, self-dis- 
cipline and restraint. But it was under the rule of Toyotomi Hideyoshi 
and Rikyu, his esthetic advisor, that there was worked out a blending 
of the two styles for ordinary dwellings, the finest examples of which 
are the residence called Hiunkaku which was part of the Taiko’s man- 
sion of Juraku, now preserved in the Nishi Hongwangji at Kyoto, and 
that exquisite building the Daigo Sambo-in, designed with its gardens 
by Hideyoshi himself. It was to the military nobility and their liking 
for Zen Buddhism that the Japanese house owes the type of room called 
Shoin, so characteristic of it since the Higashiyama epoch. This ar- 
rangement of the reception room with Tokonoma or alcove and window 
beside it was introduced by the Zen monks for greater convenience in 
their studies, for it threw more light into the room. 

Whether the Japanese house would have developed differently if 
there had been no Tea Masters it is not easy to say, but at any rate 
since their word was law in all things that pertained to the house and 
every-day life and behaviour their principles of restraint and simplicity 
as exemplified in the Tea-room and its garden always acted as a correc- 
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tive to any tendencies to extravagance and ostentatious originality on the 
part of commonplace people whose only object would be to gain a little 
advertisement for themselves. And we must remember that the blots 
on the landscape likely to be made by such people in Japan are not 
so serious as in Europe owing to the impermanent nature of the build- 
ings. It does not seem to have struck so many European observers that 
the Japanese house is a standardized one. There is not much need for 
any complicated design by an architect, for all rooms are multiples of 
one unit, the mat of six feet by three for area, and the ken of six feet, 
the width of two sliding doors or shoji, or the space between two pillars, 
for length. The arrangement of the rooms is strictly according to the 
convenience of the occupant, and there is not the least ornament of any 
kind, neither is there any concealment of construction. The only reason 
why a ceiling is used is perhaps to keep the room more free from dust, 
and it is rarely seen in the kitchen, where it would be a hindrance to 
the rising fumes. Everything is arranged so that the working of the 
house can be carried on in the most effective manner, according to Jap- 
anese views, of course, for it may be that some of these would not meet 
with the approval of outsiders, especially the lack of soft seats and a 
heating system. And this standardization is not confined to the house 
but extends to clothes also. Just as a house is assembled of materials 
of fixed dimensions, and comparatively little labour is required, so also 
all kimonos are made of bolts of material of the same length and 
breadth, and so simple is the way of putting it together that every 
house as a rule makes its own dress. Hence it is not easy for any com- 
mercial combine to dictate to the population either male or female, what 
kind of costume they shall wear for the next three months. 

And yet, though there is this uniformity of pattern in both house 
and costume, there is an infinite variety of detail and arrangement that 
banishes monotony, and the evident judgment of discriminating Euro- 
peans, both in earlier ages and now, is that the Japanese house and 
garden is beautiful and harmonious, and the costume elegant and digni- 
fied, and especially suited to set off the wearer, of whatever age or 
figure, to the best advantage. A number of Japanese together always 
look well esthetically, whereas in the case of Europeans this is hardly 
ever so except with soldiers and nuns, however good an impression in- 
dividuals may make if the fashion happens to suit them. That only 
children and young people should wear bright colours is indeed an 
artistic mercy, and it is only one of the excellent conventions of Japan- 
ese life. And as perhaps hardly any house is without young girls and 
children there is an occasional and temporary touch of colour that re- 
lieves the quietness of the monotoned interior. 


Now this universal good taste in life could hardly have come about 
if there had not been an organized education in what was to be con- 
sidered admirable and what eliminated, and it was the Tea Master who 
had complete charge of this education—the best kind of education, per- 
haps, since it could be imparted and practised in the home under the 
ordinary conditions of life. Okakura calls it “moral geometry,” in that 
it puts man in his proper place in the universe, giving him the Zen out- 
look according to which one must get outside oneself and regard one’s 
life as a spectator, finding plenty therein to make merry over. The more 
resourceful the mind the less does one need outside stimulus to en- 
joyment. 
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“How supernatural and how miraculous! 
I draw water and I carry brushwood,” 


said the Zen poet, and so the most ordinary thing in life, the prepara- 
tion of the fire and taking a simple meal and drinking tea, was chosen 
as the best way of inculcating good manners and that economy of move- 
ment now called simplified practice. When we consider how ridiculous 
is a large part of modern education which teaches a large proportion of 
pupils what their neither wish to learn nor will ever get an opportunity 
of practising, while neglecting those simple things that make life, we 
can perhaps perceive how much this natural way of educating the Jap- 
anese has contributed to the clear-sighted, practical and sane outlook on 
the world that they have undoubtedly come to possess. If they appear 
to anyone who lives among them as distinctly lacking in that senti- 
mentalism that is the cause of so much inconvenience to us, the extra- 
logical common sense of Zen can supply the reason, and it is through 
the teachings of Teaism that Zen became diffused among the ordinary 
people. Belief in or obsession with a future life seems no very good 
foundation for order or propriety in this one, according to Zen, and it 
is instructive to read Father Frois’s description, in his “History of 
Japan,” of Nobunaga, that very enthusiastic Teaist, as “one who with 
Zenshu did not believe in the immortality of the soul or in reward or 
punishment in the hereafter, but who was very clear-minded and no 
holder of any kind of superstition, and at the same time exceedingly 
cleanly, courteous and orderly in his way of living.” Of how few in 
the Europe of the sixteenth century could this latter statement have 
been made. 

Sir W. Fergusson, writing in 1891, considers that in the Far Fast 
there is hardly anything that can be called architecture, just as there is 
“no poetry, properly so-called, and no literature worthy of the name.” 
Possibly ideas as to what is architecture may have changed somewhat, 
but there may be some truth in this statement though not in the sense 
this authority meant. It may be that the best architecture is no archi- 
tecture just as the best colour scheme is no colour scheme. The house 
and garden built and laid out together as one conception should be the 
exact expression of the way of life of those who live in them, without 
any ostentation of affectation or irritating frills. 

This is just what the Japanese house is, to a greater extent perhaps 
than that of any other country. And this because it had to be, for the 
Tokugawa laws forbade all classes to have dwellings or furniture any 
more elaborate than their social position required, these laws being the 
product of an official world educated in Cha-no-yu, since much of the 
detailed legislation was the work of the third Shogun Iemitsu, an en- 
thusiastic Tea Master himself and pupil of the great Kobori Enshu. 


Thus Japanese buildings are in spirit most comparable to those simple 
types of Tudor and Georgian days in our own country. These are con- 
structive and efficient, and fit in on their sites naturally without making 
themselves conspicuous, and their simplicity is relieved only by the 
slight contrast presented by one decorative feature that is entirely in 
place, such as a door or chimney or window. These are far more at- 
tractive and in better taste than the immense mansions built almost en- 
tirely for display, up to whose grandeur no one ought to have been able 
to stand the strain of living for long. Of course there were some such 
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buildings in Japan, but they were for ceremonial, that is occasional, use 
only, or, as in the case of temples or shrines, they were political archi- 
tecture, intended to impoverish the feudal lords who were granted the 
honour of constructing them, so that their purses might always be too 
lean to be a menace to the central government. 

The great noble preferred to live in a comparatively simple build- 
ing or buildings scattered round a fine garden, and the impermanent 
nature of these structures made it easy to vary the monotony of things 
by shifting them at any time to another site without difficulty. This 
may be seen from the still surviving feudal residences at Hakone, Kan- 
azawa, Okayama and Kagoshima, formerly occupied by the Daimyos of 
these places. There is nothing gaudy or consciously impressive about 
them. 

It is evident that this quality of the Japanese residence is not en- 
tirely due to the Tea Masters, for the mansion built round and into a 
garden antedates them, and may have its origin in the Vihara or garden 
monastery of Indian Buddhism, but it is their influence that has made 
the garden and house what they have come to be in detail. One of the 
most unpleasant features of our own interiors has been the attempted 
imitation in the living room of the ordinary house of the salon of the 
mansion, without considering that decoration which may be tolerable 
and even diverting when seen for an hour once a week, is, or should 
be, quite intolerable when before the eyes every day. 


We admit that to be poor and seem poor is the devil all over, but 
Japanese say the same of being wealthy and a pillar of society. To 
seem to be these things, at any rate for long, is to lose the proper sense 
of proportion, and to forget that man is, after all, only a forked radish 
between five and six feet long. Hideyoshi’s recognition of this is very 
evident in his quick change from taking the part of the central figure in 
the stately ceremony of welcoming the Korean envoys to strolling into 
the same scene as a spectator a short time after, in ordinary dress and 
nursing a baby. And on another occasion also when he gave a garden 
party in a melon-garden at which the gardener was host and all the 
great nobles and military chiefs masqueraded as itinerant tradesmen, 
strolling mendicants and beggars, he himself playing the part of 
melon-hawker. 

It may seem a little affected for the noble to mimic the way of life 
of the fisherman or hermit, but it is only looking on existence from a 
different angle, just as the house is arranged to look on various aspects 
of the garden from different rooms. Things being as they are, few 
people can spend their life sitting under a tree thinking themselves into 
the universal, like Buddha, but they can keep as near the trees as pos- 
sible and reflect that they are themselves only just such another aspect 
of nature. So to have a detached cell at the end of the garden in which 
you can play the hermit for a while when you feel inclined, as people 
in Japan do when they indulge in Cha-no-yu, is a very refreshing change, 
and has the advantage over the private oratory that it is not connected 
with any particular kind of ecclesiasticism. Therefore any idea of ac- 
quiring merit is not implied. 

“It is difficult,” says Tokutomi*, “to understand the Momoyama age 
without a knowledge of Cha-no-yu. It was not only the amusement of 


* Kinsei Nihon Kokuminshi—(History of the Japanese People in Modern Times). 
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the noble, but almost a necessity of life for the ruling class of this 
time. It was used as a pious device to win over men’s minds. And oj 
those who handled the Empire by means of it Hideyoshi is the most 
prominent example. Nobunaga too had an almost uncontrollable en- 
thusiasm for Tea, and he sprang upon a Tea-bow! or Kettle like a lion 
on a hare, Just where Cha-no-yu ceased to be an amusement and be- 
came a practical affair is a little difficult to determine, and it is this dif- 
ficulty that makes it the more interesting.” And since Tokutomi had 
to go back as far as the Momoyama age in order to explain the phe- 
nomena of modern Japan, some knowledge of Cha-no-yu is evidently 
necessary to any understanding of the development of the nation, its 
thoughts and taste. It is strange therefore that so little has been said 
about it in those European works, of which there are so many, that 
purport to give us the meaning of Japanese civilisation, and usually 
merely impress us with their ignorance of it. Even Murdoch’s volume 
dealing with the age of Hideyoshi does not so much as mention Sen 
Rikyu, which is like writing the history of seventeenth century Spain 
without mentioning Velasquez or eighteenth century England and leay- 
ing out Beau Nash, though Rikyu had a greater influence on his country 
than either of these. It is true that this history does not profess to deal 
with the culture of Japan to any extent, but a very prominent part was 
played ih politics and economics by such men as Rikyu and his seven 
Disciples, several of whom curiously enough were Christians, as well 
as by the great merchant esthetes, Shimai Soshitsu and Kamiya Sotan, 
from whose diaries much of the detail of the life of the time has been 
reconstructed. There is a short note in Dening’s Life of Hideyoshi 
dealing with Cha-no-yu, it is true, but he too hardly realizes its impor- 
tance, though at the time these works were written, more than twenty 
years ago, such excellent material as Tokutomi’s history and other 
works were not available. Dening concludes his note by the surmise that 
“the Tea cult is not likely to survive long in the go-ahead Japan of to- 
day.” Japan is perhaps hardly less go-ahead now, but Cha-no-yu, like 
No and some other similar institutions, continues to flourish more vig- 
orously than ever. Should it cease to do so the soul of Japan will have 
departed from her, and that is hardly thinkable. In England the two 
Beaux, Nash and Brummel, are perhaps the nearest approach to a 
Japanese Tea Master, though their interests were far more limited and 
on the ethical side they fell very short. They are most comparable to 
such an one as Furuta Oribe, who was more of a specialist and con- 
noisseur than the rest, and whose defects of character and petulance 
caused a collision with Tokugawa Ieyasu which brought about his de- 
struction. Brummel’s severe taste in clothes would have received the 
decided approval of the Japanese critic, while one can imagine even 
Rikyu walking the streets of Bath with satisfaction. 

But these men were isolated phenomena and left no school. There 
was no family system to hand down their taste and refine and improve 
on it and relate it to the life of the people. For they were arbiters of 
fashion for the upper classes only, and the inevitable defect of confin- 
ing the sense of fitness to the select few is that when any change in 
society throws up plutocrats from the people, these will have no ideas 
but of ostentation and banality. In Japan since the end of the Tokugawa 
period this process has been active as elsewhere, and it is owing to the 
spirit of Cha-no-yu and the existence of the Tea Master and Flower 
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Master and their standards that the result has not been worse than it 
has. Wherever these teachers exist, and there is no town, however small, 
that does not hold at least one of them, there is a spot where oil is being 
quietly poured on the fire of pure Japanese taste, and though super- 
ficially there may seem to be a large injection of European influence of 
the commercial order, more mature consideration will show that this is 
not anything like so great or as widespread as it might be. As Lafcadio 
Hearn pointed out some considerable time ago, such a city as Kobe, 
which has grown up entirely since and as a result of the intercourse 
with Europe, is yet entirely Japanese. 

And now that the new taste of Europe has come under the in- 
fiuence of principles in art and decoration which are so strangely 
identical with those of the Japanese esthete, even foreign buildings and 
furnishings and decorations should not be as incongruous as they were 
in the Victorian era. There is evidently evolving a style that will be 
suitable both for Japan and Europe. It is interesting to speculate as to 
what might have happened in this as in other matters if the intransigence 
of the Portuguese and Spanish friars had not led to their banishment 
from the country in the early seventeenth century, for the buildings they 
erected, judging from the few pictures that have survived, had just 
that simplicity and good proportion that would have made them not 
unsuitable to the landscape. 

In connection with present-day views, Brinkley’s criticism of Japan- 
ese eclecticism in pottery, written some two decades ago, is rather 
significant. He writes: “From the catalogue of objects of virtue offered 
by China and Korea, her implicitly trusted preceptors in so many mat- 
ters, Japan made a strikingly narrow choice. Instead of taking for 
porcelain utensils the liquid dawn reds, the ripe grape purples, the five- 
coloured egg-shells or any of the glowing monochromes and half-tone 
enamels of the Chinese ceramists, she confined herself to the ivory 
whites, delicate celadons, comparatively inornate specimens of blue 
sous couverte, and blue full-bodied, roughly applied over-glass enameis 
such as characterized the later eras of the Ming Dynasty. It has aston- 
ished many students of Japanese manners and customs to find that the 
objects which Europe and America search for today in the markets of 
China with eager appreciation are scarcely represented at all in the col- 
lection of Japanese virtuosi made at an epoch when such masterpieces 
were abundantly produced within easy reach of their doors. The ex- 
planation is to be found in the conservatism of the Tea clubs. But,” 
he adds, “the Japanese adopted to a certain extent the standard set by 
the Chinese themselves. For a Chinese art critic of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, one Hsiang, compiled a set of illustrations of eighty chef d’oeuvres 
approved by the art critics of the day, of which fifty were celadons.” 
Now it is these celadons and ivory whites that are sought by Europe 
and America, and that our present-day potters of France, Germany 
and England are striving very earnestly to imitate. As taste improves, 
the rather childish love of polychrome is disappearing and there is a 
closer approximation to the preference for quiet monochrome and 
sparse unemphatic design that has always been the rule in Japan. 

Finally it should be noted that the only reason why such a system 
of esthetics could be made to penetrate so deeply into society was be- 
cause the government of Japan has always been of the aristocratic and 
bureaucratic type, and the average man has had no opportunity of in- 
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terfering in matters of art. The ordinary man in any country is lacking 
in the self-restraint and mental energy that make the effective ruler or 
artist, and is naturally inclined to prefer the art and architecture that 
requires no thought to appreciate, and the manners that call for the 
least exertion, What he likes is something to stimulate his emotions 
and flatter his vanity. Only by severe pressure imposed from above can 
he be led to appreciate anything but the highly coloured and obvious, 
and for this a military autocracy is necessary. Periods of artistic pro- 
duction always seem to accompany and follow eras of war both in Kast 
and West, and beauty is a by-product of Spartan qualities. 

It may be urged that Rikyu was not an aristocrat but a tradesman 
by birth, but this proves little, for men of outstanding energy and ability 
have always been able in Japan to win a place among the rulers. But 
the process of rising is not made easy for them, neither is it considered 
necessary or desirable that those born in a humble station should ipso 
facto look forward to assume responsibility for which neither their 
mentality or environment have fitted them. Italy at the present time is 
now under exactly the same system of administration as was Japan in 
the days of the Tokugawa Shoguns, and her government is no longer 
dependent on the votes of the average citizen, so that with a similar 
inheritance of great art in the past there should be a fine opportunity 
of making more beautiful the every-day existence of her people. There 
seems little hope of this in any modern democracy, for a nation of 
artists is as little conceivable as a nation of saints. 


The Burdens of the Chinese Peasantry 
By Chen Han-sheng 


(Translated from the Eastern Miscellany, October, 1928, specially for 
Pacific Affairs.) 


Within the last decade many causes have combined to pull China 
from a status of hypo-colony, as expounded by the late Sun Yat-sen, 
down to the position of a full substantive colony. These have been 
the gradual decrease in the export of silk and tea, the increase in the 
import of staple food products, the import of tobacco and cotton ex- 
ceeding the export of the same articles, the bankruptcy of the rural 
communities, the decline in the production of raw materials, the soaring 
prices of foreign commodities, the augmentation in the cost of produc- 
tion, the lower purchasing power and the depression of commerce and 
industry. The rehabilitation of China lies in the solution of the many 
complicated problems of rural economy of which the most pressing 1s 
that of the orgy of taxation. The Chinese peasantry have been merci- 
lessly subject to this taxation for ‘the last few years without any regard 
for their capability to shoulder it. 

This article is devoted exclusively to the question of taxation, though 
it is regrettable that we do not have more statistics at our disposal. The 
external and internal loans, the blackmail by the militarists, the debase- 
ment of the subsidiary coins, and the unlimited issue of worthless notes 
were or are another form of taxation and needless to say a very heavy 
form of taxation. The income tax which failed expectations in the 
10th year of the Republic (1921), was again brought up in the 16th 
year (1927) but was not enforced. The bulk of China’s burdens fall 
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in the last resort on the Chinese farmers who form more than eighty 
percent of the total population. 

The most striking fact of China’s finance has been the undue ex- 
pansion of the military expenditure and the smaller and smaller income 
of the Government. The following are figures of military expendi- 
ture: 


The 19th year of Kwangshu (1893) .... $ 25,604,880* 
The 27th year of Kwangshu (1901) .... 47,055,000 
The 2nd year of Hsuan Tung (1910) ............. 102,000,000 
The 3rd year of Hsuan Tung (1911) .... 130,870,755 
The 5th year of the Republic (1916) ............ 152,915,765 
The 7th year of the Republic (1918) . ... 203,000,000 
The 14th year of the Republic (1925) . 600,000,000 
The 16th year of the Republic (1927) ... 700,000,000 
The 17th year of the Republic (1928) .......... 800,000,000 


In recent years military expenses have accounted for two-thirds of 
the expenditure of the central government. In various provinces the 
proportion has been much higher, ranging in certain cases up to 90 per- 
cent and more. Misappropriation by the sordid militarists was un- 
doubtedly one of the causes for the undue increase of military expendi- 
ture in the provinces. 

The remittances received by the central government from the prov- 
inces have grown less, both absolutely and relatively, as the following 
table will show. 


REMITTANCE ACTUAL 
YEAR FIXED REMITTANCE PERCENT 
_. , Sere $13,842,260 $11,152,273 80 
SE 30,480,584 17,601,326 57 
ae eg 5,098,698 60 
_. eee ... 12,878,597 10,359,714 80 
a ... 8,512,964 5,755,271 67 
re ... 6,349,072 4,245,299 66 


From 1915 to 1920 the actual amount remitted was about 68 percent 
of the sum that should be remitted. After 1920 the financial adminis- 
tration went from bad to worse: the wine and tobacco tax which should 
bring $15,000,000 remitted to the central government, actually brought 
no more than $1,780,000, and in 1922 no more than $1,440,000. In 
1927 the Salt Gabelle should have brought to the central government 
$5,350,000. Compared with the preceding year it showed a shortage of 
$11,260,000. 

Between the central and local governments there was no administra- 
tive hierarchy. The income and expense seldom met. Of the twenty 
years no more than five years boast of a budget. As a preliminary to 
the Rehabilitation Conference called together in 1924 by the Director 
of the Chinese Government, (Tuan Chi-jui), an actual estimate was 
made of the income of the central government which was $459,960,000, 
excluding loans and paper notes. 

This yearly revenue hardly sufficed to meet the expenses of the cen- 
tral government. From 1911 to 1914, inclusive, the central government 
relied on external loans to carry on; militarists and politicians vied in 
courting the favour of the foreign capitalists. During the European 
*All figures, unless otherwise noted, are in Mexican dollars. 
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War foreign funds momentarily stopped flowing in and the National 
government then had to resort to internal loans. From 1914 to 1916 
there was no internal strife; provincial remittances sufficed as security 
for the issue of internal loans. When civil war sporadically broke out 
in 1916, Japan came to the help of the militarists by advancing loans 
without security. From 1916 to 1919 the National government lived 
on foreign funds. 

At the end of the World War Japan could no more afford to lend 
China money. By this time the receipts of the Salt Gabelle and the 
Customs showed a marked increase, enabling the government to float 
huge loans. The Austrian and German portions of the Boxer indemni- 
ties earmarked for the payment of interest and principal of loans 
strengthened the public confidence in the security of the loans. ‘This 
unwarranted success turned the government’s head and enabled it to 
issue worthless bonds and notes to an amount far beyond the needs of 
the country. The consequence was that the government sank deep into 
the financial morass from 1921 to 1926. The 1912 Bonds fell in 1921 
to 86 percent of the face value; the 1919 Bonds dropped to 80 percent. 
The National government then abused public confidence by issuing 
bonds secured on the surplus of the Salt Gabelle, the actual amount of 
which the public was unaware. The surplus of the Salt Gabelle for 
1926 was no more than $8,000,000; the debt secured on it rose to the 
huge sum of $79,240,000. Long before this truth became known the 
government had already forced many loans on the people. Since the 
inauguration of the Nationalist regime many loans have also been 
forced upon the people besides the imposition of new taxes and surtaxes. 

Finances in the provinces fared no better. Compulsory loans and 
the unlimited issue of bonds or worthless notes were the order of the 
day. Besides the debasing of the subsidiary coins, to sundry imposi- 
tions were added petty contributions, to surcharges were added black- 
mail. Every change of personnel in the government meant new burdens 
to the people. They came, not to work for the welfare of the people 
but to prey upon them. Public taxation in China may be called open 
robbery by the ravenous officials and petty functionaries. 


ForEIGN Depts 


From 1855 to 1895 the average yearly revenue of the central govern- 
ment was 83,500,000 taels; the disbursements were 77,500,000 taels, 
thus leaving a surplus of 6,000,000 taels. Within the period of ten years 
it borrowed from Germany no more than $240,000. After the Sino- 
Japanese War foreign debts commenced to pile up. Yuan Shih-kai 
and Tuan Chi-jui in their heyday piled it still higher. At the present 
time secured foreign debts amount to the huge sum of $2,800,000,000 
(£280 million or Gold 1,400 million dollars), exclusive of the unse- 
cured. 

The securities cover the Customs, Native Customs, Salt Tax, Tran- 
sit Duty, Wine and Tobacco Tax, Telephone and Telegraph Revenue 
and the Peking Octroi. The unsecured debts aggregate nearly 
$450,000,000. The grand total of Chinese external debt amounts, there- 
fore, to $3,250,000,000 (Mexican). Excepting the $1,700,000,000 
styled the Communications Loan the remainder was spent as military 
expenditure or was squandered. Of the Communications Loan up to 
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1924 only half had been employed for the development of means of 
communication and locomotion. From these facts we may infer that 
approximately 27 percent had been spent for productive purposes. 


Domestic Pusiic Loans 
From 1911 to 1921 the Peking government floated thirteen loans in 
the domestic market to the amount of $383,400,000. 


YEAR AMOUNT INTEREST SECURITY 
| .....- $123,327,360 6% 

Se 5,767,640 8% Land Tax 

ee aoe 24,926,110 6% Railway Surplus 

BI cca chit cssoyeedennnk 25,829,965 6% Native Customs and Likin 
ee . 18,757,590 6% einen tin 
| Oe 7,770,515 6% Wine and Tobacco Tax 
See 1,600,000 8% Land Tax 

W917 oeeeecceeee--. 48,000,000 6% Customs 

sa taiTh ces sin 45,000,000 6% Native Customs 

DO iceiccteccsecscc:ss ne 7% Likin 

ae . 58,709,242 6% Customs Surplus 
ee a 4,000,000 8% Customs Surtax 


Up until May of 1928 the principal of the debts which remained 
unpaid amounted to $27,424,849, the interest $6,710,684, with a total of 
$34,135,533. 

The Nationalist Government within the short space of six months 
issued four loans amounting to $82,000,000 or a monthly average of 
$13,600,000. 

YEAR AMOUNT INTEREST SECURITY 
January, 1928 ........ $ 40,000,000 9.6% 2% surtax of the 
Shanghai Customs 


February, 1928 ........__ 16,000,000 9.6% Shanghai Customs 
April, 1928 ......... . 16,000,000 9.6% Cigarette Tax and Likin 
May, 1928 .............. 10,000,000 8 % Stamp Tax 


The intermediaries underwrote these loans at 98 percent of the face 
value. The competency of the district magistrates was judged by the 
amount of loan bonds they could persuade the people to buy. Even 
small stores and shops had to subscribe. Around Shanghai every rice 
dealer was allotted 49 dollars, every oil dealer 67 dollars. 

We have no accurate data regarding provincial public loans issued 
under many names and at different intervals. Hunan boasted of five 
loans with $5,770,000 unredeemed. Kiangsu is indebted to the amount 
of $7,000,000 remaining unpaid and without interest. This year a few 
provinces were dragooned to subscribe loans as follows: 


PROVINCE YEAR AMOUNT INTEREST SECURITY 
Kwangtung 1928 ...... $ 600,000 _ .... Rickshaw Tax 
Shantung 1928 ...... 1,000,000 8% Provincial Tax 


Fengtien a 30,000,000 10% Customs 214% surtax 

For the last loan each holder of a title-deed above 50 Mu of land had 
to subscribe $5 ; each house that yielded $300 rent had to buy $15; shops 
of $300 capital or over had to take $15. 
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Computsory LOANS 


This is the shortest and easiest way of raising money by the mili- 
tarists. In 1928 Chang Tso-lin, the self-styled Chief Executive of 
China, asked the Banks of Peking and ‘ientsin to advance him 
$6,000,000 at the point of the bayonet. Indeed, it was not unusual for 
the provincial governments to force loans upon the people. 

Up to 1924 the compulsory loans of the provinces amounted to 
nearly G$28,300,000, in 1925 they were $54,360,000, and in 1926 
$104,000,000. The method of procedure was as under; Chihli may be 
taken as a typical example. The representatives of the various guilds 
were called to a meeting by the provincial treasurer, who peremptorily 
demanded $2,800,000. After much and irksome bickering the amount 
was reduced to $2,000,000, of which three-fourths was to be subscribed 
by the banks, the rest to be allotted to the various shops. The shops 
later on gave no more than $400,000. The monthly interest was 14 per- 
cent. An advanced payment of land tax was given as security, with 
other sundry and petty taxes as additional securities. The $400,000 
were distributed as under: 


Exchange Shops ............$100,000 Salt Merchants ................ $40,000 
Flour Dealers ................ 50,000 Foreign Goods Shops ....... 30,000 
Cotton Dealers ....... wens 50,000 Real Estate Cos. ............ 30,000 
Cloth Dealers ................ 41,500 Timber Dealers ................ 10,000 
Pawn Gags .................. 10,000 Paper Stores ........ eaten 5,000 
paeten Cos. .................... 9,000 Hardware Stores ............. 5,000 
Sea Products Guild ........ 5,000 Fur Merchants ................ 4,000 
Grocery Stores ............ . 5,000 Tea Merchants ................ 3,000 

Ginger Dealers ................ 2,000 


This kind of exaction may crop up at any moment in any locality. 
Though directly borne by the commercial class, in the last resort it falls 
upon the Chinese peasantry. 


Supsip1ary Corns 

Subsidiary coins comprise the single and double dimes and the cop- 
pers. In 1927 one Mexican dollar was equivalent to twelve to 
thirteen dimes or three to four hundred coppers. The extreme 
fluctuation in the exchange and the fall in price of copper tells hard 
upon the people and especially the agricultural daymen. From 1890 to 
1900 the province of Kwangtung coined silver to the value of 
$52,310,760, one-tenth of which was in silver dollars, the other nine- 
tenths in single and double dimes. It cost less to produce single dimes 
than double dimes and the government could make more out of the coin- 
ing. In the last years of the Kwangshu reign the double dime had 
gained popularity in many provinces of the southwest. But its reckless 
debasing by the government had caused a panic among the populace and 
in 1890 the people of Kwangtung province refused the double dime to 
the total value of $3,000,000. This state of things was still worse in 
Szechuan where the sordid militarists coined subsidiary coins and half 
dollars out of the single dollars, making 80 percent seigniorage from 
debasement. The reckless coining of the subsidiary coins, of course, 
affected the exchange rate. 
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Those who received their earnings in a form other than the Mexican 
dollar lost heavily in the exchange to the extent of 2 percent, which is 
tantamount to a 2 percent tax upon their income. 

The single-copper gained its way into the Chinese market in 1887. 
At that time 80 to 90 coppers could be exchanged for one Mexican dol- 
lar. Within the short space of six years 12,000,000,000 coppers were in 
circulation. In the first eight years of the Republic, 1912-20, when pub- 
lic loans were the order of the day, the government had a way of raising 
funds so no coining of coppers took place. Since then the unscrupulous 
militarists resorted to the coining of coppers as the easiest way of filling 
their military coffers. The single-copper was debased to 58 percent of 
its former value, the double-copper 48 percent. Every 100 coppers 
brought to the government more than 10 dollar-cents net profit and 
every 100 double-coppers 26 dollar-cents net profit. In Shensi and Sze- 
chuan since 1921 there have been in circulation copper coins of other 
denominations. By 1921 the output of various mints was as under: 


Fengtein ........ $ 500,000 Nanking -.....................$2,000,000 
Tientsin ...... .... 1,250,000 Changsha .. 3,000,000 
Anching  ...................... 1,300,000 Hankow ...................... 4,000,000 


Japanese dealers supplied the Chinese authorities with the copper to 
coin coppers. They even went as far as to export single-coppers to be 
melted and coined into double coppers, which were smuggled in to the 
borders of the country—a way of robbing the Chinese. 

Different places fix different exchange rates for coppers, the ex- 
change rate fluctuating not only in different localities but also in the 
same year, the same month and the mornings and evenings of the 
same day. 

The fluctuations of the exchange rate for single-coppers to a dollar 
are shown in the following table: 


1918 1920 1921 1921 1922 1928 

Shanghai 

132.75 141.366 143.70 147 173.40 386 
Nanking 

134.30 141.81 145 
Tientsin , 

SE. amine 148.40 154 392 
Peking 

134 148 149 152 ‘ 390 
Nanking 

138.47 150.10 151.50 ios 380 
Ningpo 

131.73 140.61 143.50 
Paotingfu 

Bae 317.70 


: a 


389.80 


The great slump in Paotingfu was due to the inrush of coppers from 
Hankow and Changsha in 1921. 
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In 1920 the exchange rate for single-coppers was: 


ESS re ea 175 _ ee 
ha cs iatasacespanenscnie 180 OO 
____ AE Earner 179 nee 185 
I ccscsntinossuimehacanhs 179 SN iicnisdeia coneenhionstin 187 
SESS se 180 . SERRE net errene 196 
BN eschieicicvitcnceniaaen, OP Sy SaledeeaSewecoepa ee 


In 1922 the exchange rate for a dollar in Shanghai was as follows: 
May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 

Maximum No. 171.2 173.4 173.4 176.2 179.9 181.3 
Minimum No. 164.8 169.7 170.6 173.2 176.2 1769 

During November, 1922, the exchange rate on successive days for 
single-coppers in Shanghai was as follows: 

3rd 4th Sth 6th 7th 8th Oth 

Morning 170.1 167.6 1456 1600 171.0 1686 1687 
Evening 167.4 153.0 145.7 167.0 171.0 1686 1690 

The depreciation of the copper coinage forced the business class to 
sell their stuffs at a higher price, as shown by the following: 


MARCH APRIL 
16th 21st 22nd 26th 2nd 4th 20th 23rd 
Coppers 386 392 394-396 398 396 402 404 


3 Bushels 
sorghum $6.50 $6.70 $6.50 $6.70 $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 


In March, 1928, owing to the sudden enormous inrush of coppers 
from Hankow the price of daily necessities in Nanchang, Kiangsi, rose 
more than 30 percent. The militarists in Kansu by reckless coining of 
depreciated coppers robbed the people of more than $10,000,000. 

PaPER NoTEs 

Since 1921 the yearly average issue of notes has been three times 
the average issue of $60,000,000 in the 108 years of the Yuan dynasty. 
If they were honoured to the day, this large volume of notes would be 
indicative of economic progress. But what was the result? The fol- 
lowing will tell the story. 

$8,000,000 worth of Kiangsi Provincial Treasury Notes fell to 20 
percent of their face value in the bank notes of the Provincial bank. 

$500,000 worth of copper notes issued by the 37 exchange shops of 
Tsinan, Shantung, fell to 40 percent of their face value in March, 
1928. 

$20,000,000 worth of Central Bank Notes, Canton Branch, depre- 
ciated to 30 percent in January, 1928. 

$700,000,000 worth of Fengfien Notes dropped to 3 or 4 percent of 
their face value. 

The notes of a private bank in Kirin were worth only 60 percent in 
April, 1928. 

The notes of the Bank of Communications and the Bank of China 
in Harbin in August fell to 80 percent of their face value. 

The Notes that suspended payment were: 


$2,000,000 in Hupeh copper notes, stopped payment October, 1926. 
$80,500,000 Hankow China, Communications and Central Banks’ 


notes stopped payment November, 1927. 
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$15,000,000 Treasury Notes issued by the Nationalist government 
in Hankow became worthless in November, 1927. 

$1,000,000 Hunan Provincial Treasury Notes worthless a long time 
since. 

$1,000,000 Shensi Military Notes worthless in July, 1927. 

$12,000,000 Kiangsi Bank Notes and copper notes suspended pay- 
ment. 

$3,000,000 Kwangsin Company Notes in Heilungkang now value- 
less. 

$2,000,000 Chihli Provincial Treasury Notes all lost. 

$16,000,000 Chihli Provincial Bank Notes suspended payment by 
order of a moratorium. 

23,000,000 Shantung Provincial Bank Notes all worthless. 

$500,000 Shantung Provincial Treasury Notes no longer good. 

$1,460,000 Shantung Provincial Treasury Notes gone to the dogs. 


External debts not only added more burdens to the peasantry but 
had a tendency to continue the chaotic state of the currency system. 
We cite an example: By the Chinese New Year of 1921 the Hunan 
Provincial government was in urgent need of a sum for the issue of 
4,800,000 copper notes worth $3,000,000. The authorities appealed 
to the Mitsui Company for an accommodation of $1,200,000, at 15 
percent monthly interest, with 2 percent commission, the securities 
to be 30,000 tons lead ore and the certificate for the export of 1,200,000 
sacks of rice (each sack weighs more than a picul). The way in 
which the Japanese handed over the funds was unique in financial 
history: the Japanese company was to supply copper to the copper 
mint up to an amount worth $1,200,000, while the loan was to be paid 
back in silver dollars in Hankow. In February, 1928, the Kwangtung 
Provincial government entered into a contract with the Hongkong 
& Shanghai Bank for a loan of $5,000,000, part of which was reported 
to be assigned for the reopening of the copper mint in Canton. We 
may therefore forecast a further overproduction of copper coins. 

Different localities in many provinces are flooded with many sorts 
of notes coming from various sources, having variegated names and 
values. By the Spring of 1928 a trade-mart in Shantung, (Tsining), 
witnessed the total disappearance of its coppers. What served as a 
medium of exchange was paper notes, some issued by the Magistrate’s 
Yamen and some issued by the district Chamber of Commerce, which 
could hardly be changed for specie. But in the payment of taxes the 
inhabitants had to bring in silver, or at least coppers, which fact 
weighed heavily upon the peasantry. In Shantung and Kwangtung 
provinces, only 30 percent of the land tax was allowed to be paid in 
paper notes, the rest of the amount having to be in silver—one way 
of increasing the land tax. 

In China the depreciation of the paper and bank notes is com- 
monplace. In 1920, the time of factional strife between the Chihli 
Clique and the Anhui Faction, the Communications and China Banks’ 
Notes fell to 57 percent of their face value. In September, 1923, 
Peking copper notes of 50 cents denomination dropped to 42 percent 
of their face value, those of 40 cents to 30 percent, of 20 cents to 20 
percent, of 10 cents to 10 percent. At the same time the price of 
daily necessities rose by 30 percent. In recent times the drop in the 
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Fengtien Provincial Bank notes has fallen heavily upon the livelihood 
of the people: within the space from February, 1927, to the same 
month of 1928. increases of 56.6 percent in the cost of food and of 
29.9 percert in the cost of labour were registered. In other words 
within the short time of one year viands cost five times more and 
wages iearly three times more. What made matters worse was the 
fact that the authorities bought grain and beans from the peasants 
with depreciated notes, but in the payment of the land tax the author- 
ities exacted silver coin. The following shows the exchange rate 
between the Japanese Yen and the Feng-piao (Mukden notes). 


ee Su. 920. 1922 1924 1925. 1926 1927 
Average rate .......... 107.5 135.0 153.5 185.0 344.0 942.0 
Difference between 

extreme fluctuations ........ 79 38 83 110 292 874 


In April, 1928, 100 Japanese Yen was equivalent to 2930 Fengtien 
notes. 

The inhabitants of a few provinces have to endure the vexations 
arising from depreciation in the value of the paper notes and coppers. 
This sad state of things especially affects the pawnshops. In 1920 
the Hunan notes suspended payment to the amount of $1,620,000 
causing all the pawnshops to close down. The Tsinan pawnshops in 
1927 had to suspend business for the very same reason. The Japanese 
took advantage of this golden opportunity. They would only accept 
cash, the monthly interest charged was 100 percent, and a time-limit 
of two months was enforced on all loans. Eyeing the Japanese with 
envy the Chinese resumed business, charged a monthly interest of 
25 percent to 30 percent and the time-limit twenty-four months was 
shortened to eighteen months. The hardships of the Chinese peasantry 
can well be imagined. 

LAND Tax 

The land tax is collected in many localities under various names 
and in different rates. Its chaotic state is typical of Chinese finance. 
According to a foreign estimate, within the period of 190 years (from 
1713 to 1903) the rice-equivalent tax had increased 210 percent and 
the rate of surcharges 128 percent. Since the advent of the Republic 
the land tax has been augmented 39.3 percent. 

The following table illustrates the land tax rate (rice-equivalent 
tax and surcharges not included) in various districts: 


PROVINCE DISTRICT LAND TAX ON 1 MU PERCENT 
1/6 ACRE INCREASE 
1911 1928 

Chihli Changli , $0.015 $0.023 53.3 

Shantung Laichow 0.072 0.106 47.2 

Kiangsu Kianhing 0.150 0.205 36.6 

Chekiang Kashing 0.247 0.297 20.2 


The total imposition of each Mu in these localities was as follows: 


PROVINCE CHEKIANG, DISTRICT KASHING, 1928 


Ae IE I alichntcd iach lean chsatistderiseaviwiendoniione $0.29702700 
(2) Rice-equivalent Tax ................... dine .. 0.27390000 
(3) Peoveiciel Garten. .........<............ ern were 0.07440450 
Ae RING IN ie assassin tessianepeciencennninn 0.23840473 
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(5) Collection Expense .. sty 0.03731493 
(6) Special Military Tax ........ si 0.24801500 
(7) Provincial Highway Surcharge 0.05707270 
(8) Educational Surtax ............. ; ... 005709270 


The total each Mu had to pay was 1.28325156 dollars. 
PROVINCE KIANGSU, DISTRICT KIANGHING, 1928 


(Se ian ...$0.20500 
(2) Rice-equivalent Tax ..... ma ee . 0.50000 
(3) Provincial Surcharge ........ .. 0.16500 
(4) District Surcharge ........................ .. 0.14300 
(5) Collection Expense ........................ 0.06812 
(6) Special Military Tax ............... 0.03500 
(7) Agricultural Bank Foundation Fund _... 0.20000 
(8) District Route Surcharge ........... seceniide .. 0.05000 


The total each Mu had to pay was $1.36612—say $1.37. 
PROVINCE OF SHANTUNG, DISTRICT OF LAIYANG 


(Reported by the landowner himself who had six Mu standing to 
hisname.) In 1927 each Tael of Land-tax was assessed the following 


impositions. 
i ini tinaliigutidianeneexonsnssaneni $1.800 
(2) Provincial and District Surcharge ........ 0.400 
(3) Educational Surtax -....0......... ........ 0.050 
(4) River Conservancy Surtax ........... - .. 0.220 
(5) River Conservancy Special Surcharge .. 0.660 
(6) Special Military . ae siegasceecesxusass 2.000 
(7) Provincial Highway Surcharge . sesevepnaccs, ae 
(8) District Educational Surtax .... 0.099 
(9) Famine Relief Surtax .............. 1.000 
(10) Emergency Surtax ............................ ...... 0.330 
(11) Bandit Suppression Tax ......... 0.050 
(12) Local Benefit Contribution .............. ss), OPES 
(13) Collection Expense ........................ - .... 0.060 


The total each Tael of Land Tax had to pay was $7.369 say $7.40 
or $0.05 per Mu. No difference was made between low or high priced 
land nor between good or bad soils. 

In 1927 the owner had to pay the Land Tax no less than four 
times, as follows: 


MONTH EACH TAEL LAND TAX EACH MU PRO RATA 
cP $0.37 
Se 0.43 
September ............... eee 0.50 
LEE 12.00 0.60 


The total each Mu had to pay was $1.90 excluding stamp tax. 

According to a foreign authority each English acre in America in 
1922 had to pay $0.79 Gold or $0.24 Mex for each Chinese Mu. An 
American land owner therefore pays no more than one fourth of what 
his Shantung confrére had to pay. A Shantungese in 1927 bore a 
burden fifteen times that of his Prussian confrére in 1866 and four- 
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teen times that of his Indian brother in 1922. Moreover the helpless 
and ignorant Chinese peasant is exposed to endless extortion and 
blackmail on the part of the publicans whose name is a by-word of 
reproach in rural circles. 

In 1888 the land tax in Kwangtung and Kiangsi was $0.25, in 
Hupeh $0.30, in Fengtien $0.05. In 1902 the land tax in Honan was 
$0.32 per Mu, the best rice-paddy $0.40 per Mu. Now the land-tax 
in Szechuan is $2.56 per Mu, in Shansi and Honan, $3.00, in Feng. 
tien, $3.70. Within the period of forty years the land tax has in- 
creased ten times while that in Fengtien has increased seventy-four 
times ! 

The land tax as at present collected takes away 5 percent of the 
land’s produce, while that collected in India takes away from 2 to & 
percent. A century ago it was as high as 40 to 50 percent. 

In the time of the Manchus the land tax was collected in two in- 
stalments, and a certain time limit allowed. Were the land tax not 
forthcoming within that time limit, the owner would be subject to a 
fine. 

During these troublous years many provinces were forced to ad- 
vance the land-tax by many years. The following table shows the 
advance collection of the land tax since 1920: 


YEAR OF YEARS 
PROVINCE COLLECTION LAND TAX ADVANCED 
REE 1921 1 
isin ssisdecencapacnieoor 1928 1929 1 
i ciresk.cacanowcuiaceias 1927 1928 1 
aici paki ctasduiccibiedlisens ..1925 1927 2 
Shantung, Tehchow ........ 1927 1930 3 
Kwangtung, Chiaying .....1925 1928 3 
Ee 1932 4 
Chihli, Nankung ......... me 1932 5 
Fukien, Chanchow ............ 1925 1930 “ 
Fukien, Tingchow ............1926 1931 5 
Kwangtung, Haifung ........ 1925 1930 5 
Hunan, Pin District ........ ..1924 1930 6 
Fukien, Chinghua .............. 1926 1933 7 
Szechuan, Pi District ........ 1927 1939 12 
Szechuan, Tsetung ............ 1926 1957: 31 


TRANSFER TAX 
A title-deed mortgage is called a “negotiable” title-deed. A title- 
deed sold is called a “dead” title-deed. Both types are subject to taxa- 
tion. The amount of revenue the government can collect from this 
source has never been accurate. Much has been pocketed; some 
authorities never even report the transaction. The collection of 1914 
was a record, amounting to over $30,000,000. 


TAXATION “NEGOTIABLE” “DEAD” 
RATE TITLE-DEED TITLE-DEED 
ae <inscqeieell 6% 9% 
iin siti liiateaaita lel 2% 4% 
as ihiaecaile raed Da sicitel 1% 2% 


1917... a  — 6% 
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Up to 1928 the rate of taxation in force was still that of 1917. 
Formerly each title-deed cost only $0.50. Now it is double, and in 
Fukien each deed costs $1.60, while in Kiangsi it costs $5.00. 


OPIUM CULTIVATION TAX 

The cultivation of opium per se is not taxed, but any land capable 
of cultivating it is taxed. The tax is so heavy that it leaves the peas- 
ant no other resource but to cultivate opium. It is common in 
Kiangsi,, Kweichow, Hupeh and Anhui, and the rate of increase in 
area has been especially rapid in Fengtien, Chihli, Shantung, Fukien 
and Szechuan. By 1928 the province of Fengtien boasted of an in- 
crease in area of 250,000 Mu, while the total area devoted to the 
growth of opium is estimated at 2,000,000 Mu. The price of opium 
in the southwest part of Szechuan diminished ten times within the 
space of ten years. 

In 1928 each Mu had to pay the following tax according to local- 


ity: 


PROVINCE DISTRICT TAX INSTALMENTS 
Chihli Singyuan $3.00 One instalment 
Chihli Chonghsien 6.00 Two instalments 
Chihli Hochien 8.00 Three instalments 
Fengtien 5.00 Two instalments 
Honan Changko 8.00 Three instalments 


The Honan authorities have since July, 1928, forbidden the people 

to grow opium. 
SALT TAX 

No subject could be more difficult to study than the rate of salt 
taxation. Within the confines of the Chinese Republic there are 299 
rates and an equal number of names of imposition. The number of 
surcharges would baffle anyone. Since 1913 almost every locality has 
had its salt surtax. 

The following gives an idea of the rate of taxation in various lo- 
calities at different periods: 


1910 1928 
PROVINCE TAX SURTAX TOTAL 

a a eee $2.00 $4.00 $6.00 
cscs snctdaecesnnsens 1.50 3.00 5.68 8.68 
Kwangtung ...................... 1.25 2.50 6.52 9.02 
ETI 1.25 2.50 1.90 4.40 
0 enna |) | 7.80 2.00 9.80 
Kiangsi ........ CRETE ee ay ee 2.50 6.00 8.50 
I a a i clas 2.00 7.50 9.50 
I i cithbvctsincsitincnitecnd *aabaah 3.00 4.83 7.83 
I aids cincainitiehinccitsues 1.50 1.61 4.75 6.36 
_ EEE 1.37 2.50 5.00 7.50 
Ur seo 0.75 2.66 4.50 7.18 
eee 0.50 2.00 4.75 6.75 

en 1.11 2.83 4.78 7.62 


Mr. Changchien put the Chinese salt tax at an average of 2.70 per 
100 piculs. According to this figure the present surcharge would 
represent an increase of 77 percent of the total tax 15 years ago. The 
present total tax is three times that of 15 years ago and seven times 
that of 18 years ago. 
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At least 70 percent of the salt price represents the amount of tax- 
ation, as shown by the following: 

In the province of Anhui, in 1927, the wholesale price of $12.5 
per picul was taxed $8.68. 

In Peking, in 1928, the retail price of each catty, 10 cents, was 
taxed $0.05 excluding the production tax. 

It requires $0.36 to produce a picul of.salt in Kwangtung, $0.40 in 
Kiangsu and Anhui, and $.65 in Fukien. The selling price must be 
at least 30 times the production price. Each individual takes yearly 
from 18 to 21 catties of salt, so a Chinese pays a salt tax of nearl\ 
$1.50. 

KEROSENE TAX 

The import duty on kerosene is 5 percent plus a 2.5 percent surtax. 
The special tax as collected by the Nanking Government is $0.10 t 
each gallon. <A five-gallon kerosene tin costs $2.60 so that the kero- 
sene tax amounts to 26 percent of the price. 


TAXATION ON AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND IMPLEMENTS 


TAXATION ON REGION 
PRODUCE SELLING AND YEAR 
Fresh or Salted Fish ........ Raalateds 5% Kiangsu and Chekiang 
Native Produce ........ spi Cine Kiangsi 
gg SESE HE Deeemee te . 3% 1927 
on sicaostbass Dasani sicobssolicecnsip 1918 
oes sh cacaated 1918 
Ee Eee RO, Chihli 
Fresh Cocoons ........... ee SO . 23% Chekiang 
Tobacco and Wine ...................... 68% Kiangsu 


In Suiyuan each horse, whether used for traction or for ploughing, 
is taxed $0.44, and each additional horse $0.11. In Chekiang, a field 
ox is taxed $0.20, and a smaller one, one-half of the tax. Buffalo are 
taxed $0.30. Thus not only is produce taxed but also the necessities 
of agriculture. 

TRANSIT DUTY 

The corruption of the Likin system is a matter of common knowl- 
edge. As reported by the Financial Commissioner of Hupeh the re- 
ceipts of January, 1928, were no more than 23 percent of the amount 
of the preceding year; the remainder must have been pocketed. The 
usual rate of taxation varies from 3 to 25 percent ad valorem and has 
been augmented due to the accumulation of surcharges. Yarn, canned 
goods and provisions are taxed as high as thirty percent. 

Commodities coming through the railways are taxed from 2™% to 
3 percent. It is reported that dotted along the Peking-Suiyuan rail- 
way are no less than 82 barriers for the collection of duty. The rate 
of taxation on the Kiao-Tsi railway has been ten times the usual 
rate. The surtaxes levied on the Peking-Suiyuan railway are equiva- 
lent to 76.6 percent of the freight charged; that on the Peking-Men- 
toukow branch line amounted to 480 percent. In the province of 
Honan, silk, tobacco and salt transported by railway are taxed 150 
percent of the freight charged, grain and beans 70 percent. Few 
canals and rivers are available in Northern China for the transporta- 
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tion of goods so the natives have to make use of railway facilities. 
The merciless exactions by the authorities have compelled the people 
to resort to camels and horse-carts for the removal of produce, at the 
same time avoiding the endless vexations. It should not be difficult 
to imagine the amount of time lost and extra expense incurred. 

Many rivers intersect Southern China. Locomotion by boats is 
taxed according to six classes varying from $0.50 to $12.00 not in- 
cluding collection expense. In the spring of 1928, on the borders 
of Hupeh and Szechuan provinces, Chinese bottoms were each 
charged $2,000 for registration besides tonnage levies varying from 
$1 to $300. 

The Peking English Chamber of Commerce in a letter to the Rail- 
way Department of the Communications Board enumerated the many 
impostions on camel fleece and wool transported along the Peking- 
Suiyuan line from Paotow to Tientsin. They are as under: 


CAMEL SHEEP 

KIND OF TRANSIT DUTY FLEECE WOOL 
Shapei Customs Station ................ $ 0.90 per picul $ 0.60 per picul 
yt — — ~ 
Hetkow Peete 22 .......... — ~ 0.50 * 
Likin Station .......... palate iiasieivce —" * 0.09 * 
Special Contribution Bureau ........ 048" “ 0.24 * 
Fengchun Native Customs .......... ec le le 
PR SE —_—* 2.20 * 
Care TIN ices eneinc ccs ies 0.38 * 
Insurance Charge ...................2...+-- — " 2.00 * 
Usual Freight Charge .................. — o° 2.50 “ 

PR it aihioserinm nests eaten 33“ 


The collection of the Tientsin Native Customs is not included. 

It should be noted that the freight from Tientsin to New York is 
no more than 1.50 per picul. The consequence has been that the ex- 
port of fleece and wool has gradually fallen off, as shown by the fol- 
lowing figures : 


KIND 1924 1925 1926 
a a nc oeenante 410,747 383,983 163,171 
a ... 38,349 37,349 27,872 
Goat Hair ...... TAS EES cee os OCS 24,002 20,221 11,150 


Business TAX 


Stamp duty on account books has increased to a dime, or five times 
that of 1927. Fengtien pawnshop receipts worth $20 Fengtien notes, 
should carry 10 cent stamp in silver. Publicity tax has been in force 
in Peking since the autumn of 1927. Peking business concerns with 
a capital below $100 must pay each season a tax varying from $0.40 
to a dollar; bigger concerns must of course pay more. The usual 
shop contribution in Chihli and Shantung varies from 1.5 to 2.5 per- 
cent of the capital, payable in two instalments, while in Fengtien a 
monthly contribution of 0.6 percent is exacted. The yearly business 
tax on pawnshops in Chekiang is $75, in Chihli $250, in Shantung 
$600. The tea-houses in Chekiang yield monthly to the government 
an amount varying from $1.00 to $15.00 each. Each vegetable re- 
tailer in Wuchang contributes from $0.40 to $1.00. 
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The Butchery Tax in 1928 was: 
TAX PER HEAD LOCALITY 
Kiangsi 
Fukien 
Kiangsu 


The port monopoly bureaux spread to the whole of Fengtien prov- 
ince due to a distinguished relative of the powers-that-be, having 
charge. Kwangtung has set up fertiliser monopoly bureaux. Each 
picul is levied $2.00. Amoy has instituted the fertiliser tax of a 
dollar to each picul. 


BLACKMAIL AND PRESSGANGS 


When Chang Tsung-chang administered Shantung the shoes and 
socks of his unruly soldiery were supplied pro rata by the various dis- 
tricts. The people were forced to satisfy the requirements of the 
Manchurian Army. Within half a year, between 1927 and 1928, the 
Three Eastern Provinces contributed monthly to the Manchurian 
Commissariat provisions worth $2,000,000. From April to July, 1928, 
Kiangsi gave monthly to the army 40,000 piculs of rice and Anhui, 
20,000 piculs. 

The salaries of public servants have been in arrears for many 
years. Funds earmarked for the police in Peking had time and again 
been appropriated for military expenditure. The military authorities, 
by holding up or failing to dole out their monthly meagre allowances, 
virtually forced the private soldiers to rob and blackmail the people. 

At the very doors of Peking having already cleared off the octroi 
tax the merchant or the peasant was robbed or blackmailed by the pub- 
licans who took at random whatever they liked and the fruits of others’ 
industry. 

More and more people were pressed into the army with the years. 
Shantung, ravaged in 1927 by many calamities, was still required by 
unscrupulous militarists to furnish the necessary contingents within 
twenty days time. Each 100 taels of land tax had to furnish a private 
soldier in Tsaochow, and each 600 Mu was to furnish the necessaries 
for him. Those who refused to serve had to pay from $40.00 to 
$70.00 to hire some one to take their place. 

In times of civil war the mules and livestock in the North were 
commandeered for military use. The losses incurred by the rural 
communities have been unbearable. They threw many people out of 
employment. Few livestock are to be found in the South. The mil- 
itary satraps had resorted to’pressgangs. To each soldier was at- 
tached two men for sundry duties, so that an army of 10,000 men 
would require 20,000 civilians who received no remuneration for their 
services. Labour was wasted, and agricultural exploitation thrown 
out of joint. Indeed the poverty of the Chinese peasantry is a fact 
known to anyone who takes an interest in the general situation. With 
such a state of things existing it is useless to talk of the development 
of industry and production. 
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Pacific Items 
RELINQUISHING OF EXTRATERRITORIALITY 


The United States government’s refusal to comply with the latest 
Chinese request for extraterritoriality abolition was made public officially 
in Secretary Stimson’s note of August 10th. In reply to Chinese Minis- 
ter Wu’s note of April 27, in which the present Chinese judiciary was 
declared to afford ample protection for American nationals there, Sec- 
retary Stimson declared “there does not exist in China today a system 
of independent Chinese courts free from extraneous influences which is 
capable of adequately doing justice between Chinese and foreign 
litigants.” 

This action on the part of Secretary Stimson resulted in much dis- 
cussion at Washington, both sides of the question being presented to 
high officials and congressmen by Stirling Fessenden, director general of 
the International Settlement at Shanghai, and Thomas F. Millard, 
American advisor with the National government of China, according to 
a United Press report. On September 12 the Nationalist government’s 
foreign office released the text of a second note to the United States, 
reiterating the request that the United States “immediately enter into 
discussions aimed at arranging for abolition of extrality.” However, 
according to reports, it was said authoritatively at the State Department 
on September 12, that the government considered the United States note 
of August 10 an adequate reply. Nanking, however, persists in her 
request, and on Sept. 19, according to reports, an official announcement 
said that a preparatory committee had been formed, including numerous 
department chiefs and judicial luminaries, as part of the program to 
persuade the United States and other powers enjoying special court 
privileges in China to surrender them. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN MANCHURIA 


Negotiations between the Nationalist Government of China and the 
Soviet Government, over the dispute of the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
have as yet reached no settlement. On August 31 the Soviet Govern- 
ment accepted the proposals of China for conclusion of a joint declara- 
tion for settlement of all questions arising from the dispute, the foreign 
commissariat expressing willingness to abandon the Russian demand for 
the reinstatement of the same Russian general manager as a preliminary 
condition of discussions. It offered to seek the approval of the Soviet 
government for appointment of a new manager if China would replace 
the old chairman of the railroad directorate, whom the Soviet govern- 
ment holds responsible for the present trouble. 

On September 2, however, Dr. C. T. Wang declared China would 
not consent to replace the present chairman. Since then reports come 
of increasing warfare along the Manchurian border. On September 12 
reports claimed that the Nationalist Government was undertaking pre- 
liminary negotiations in Berlin, aiming at a settlement of the dispute. 
On September 19 the foreign ministry of China telegraphed the Chinese 
minister at Berlin to endeavor through the German embassy to resume 
preliminary Sino-Russian discussions on some basis other than the 
appointment of a Soviet manager assistant for the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
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way. This move came, according to a United Press report, after Rus- 
sia’s latest communication rejected Chinese proposals. 


VLADIVOSTOK CONFERENCE 


On August 15 the Pacific Trade Union Congress met at Vladivostok 
to report on the two years’ work of the Secretariat which was set up in 
Hankow at the conference held there towards the end of May, 1927. 
The Congress, it is claimed, represents more than fifteen million organ- 
ized workers in the Pacific countries, including Australia, China, Japan, 
Korea, Indonesia, Philippines, Russia, England, France and the United 
States. 


DIsBANDMENT CONFERENCE 


The National Military Reorganization and Disbandment Enforce- 
ment Conference which met at Nanking from August 1 to 6, closed with 
a manifesto declaring China will retain only about 800,000 troops for 
national defense, and that 60 per cent of the present forces shall be 
disbanded. It was also decided that the monthly military expenditure 
of the Central Government be cut to $13,000,000. On August 20 regula- 
tions were passed at a meeting of the Legislative Yuan, governing the 
issue of Treasury bonds to the amount of $70,000,000 to be known as 
the Disbandment Treasury Bonds of 1929. The Government has de- 
voted much attention to plans for the employment of disbanded soldiers. 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


Senator William H. King, Utah Democrat, on September 12 offered 
amendments to the pending tariff bill proposing independence for the 
islands and authorizing the President to negotiate Pacific treaties with 
various powers guaranteeing their territorial sovereignty. 


DEFENCE Force 


According to a Kuo Min report, a squadron of 78 military airplanes 
will be ordered from America by the Kwangtung Provincial Govern- 
ment for incorporation into the provincial defence force. The decision 
was reached at a recent joint conference of the Provincial civil and mili- 
tary authorities. 


SupREME Court FoR CHINA 


According to a Kuo Min report, the Legislative Yuan has adopted a 
set of regulations governing ‘the organization and functions of the 
supreme court of China—another significant step towards the comple- 
tion of the national government’s modern judicial system before the end 
of the current year, to facilitate the proposed abolition of foreign con- 
sular jurisdiction. 
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PACIFIC AFFAIRS 


Reflections 


Eprroria, OPINION ON THE PACIFIC 


These reprints are chosen as reflecting diverse points of view in and around the Pacific 
upon problms uppermost in the news of the area. They are not selected, in any instance, as 
indicative of the editorial attitude of Paciric AFFArRs. 


LONDON—AND EXTRALITY 
From the Times, London, August 15, 1929 


The British Note (on extraterritoriality) is understood to be worded sympa- 
thetically, and reiterates the hope that, by degrees, conditions in China will be 
reformed to the point where it will be possible to accede to the request put forward 
from Nanking; but it is plainly stated that present circumstances do not warrant a 
change of policy. No other reply could reasonably have been expected. Mr. C. T. 
Wang, the Chinese Foreign Minister, phrased his appeal to the Powers in moderate 
and persuasive language. The logic of his argument was irrefutable. But the facts 
upon which it was based could not be substantiated. Were China in fact finally 
unified under a Government that could guarantee the security of foreigners, and 
were the legal reforms drastic enough to assure them justice in Chinese Courts, the 
Powers would certainly be ready to accede to Mr. Wang’s request. That has been 
their long-declared policy. But to speak of the “unification of China” and the 
“establishment upon a firm basis of the National Government” as accomplished 
facts is to make large assumptions. 


PLAYING A POOR ROLE 
From the Honolulu Advertiser, September 15, 1929 


It was probably somewhat less than wise on the part of the United States 
government to have rejected China’s request that the extraterritorial privileges of 
American nationals in China be given up beginning January 1, 1930..... The 
big result, from the American point of view, would have been to win for America 
and all Americans a great wave of gratitude from the whole Chinese people. This 
would have come from the enormous amount of publicity the Nanking government 
would have generated in the Chinese press in the perfectly natural process of giv- 
ing itself new “face” for new victories on the diplomatic front. And the subtle 
effects of this upon American trade would have been great, beyond the question of 
a doubt. If anyone disbelieve this, let him look upon the steady growth of German 
trade with China since the Germans were forced—by the treaty of Versailles—to 
give up extraterritorial privileges for its citizens in China; let him remember how 
German trade continued at a normal level when all the other foreign Powers lost 
business during the troublous days of 1926 and 1927... . : All this is argument 
purely upon the side of expediency. For there is a question of “right and wrong” 
involved also. And in that phase of the discussion, neither the United States nor 
any other nation has any “right” to have special privileges in China for its 
nationals. The present extraterritorial privileges are “rights” wrested from a 
prostrate China at the cannon’s mouth—by Britain first, by the rest of the Powers 
later under “most favored nation” clauses. In short, we have special extraterri- 
torial rights for Americans in China because of superior force. It is a privilege 
not granted us, but taken by us. 


PROCEEDING CAUTIOUSLY 
From the New Zealand Herald, Auckland, August 14, 1929 


Explicitly and in detail, Britain has led the way toward a future in which 
China’s tariff autonomy and equality of status in all respects with other Powers 
will be realised without qualification. Others have followed, and in the reply of 
the United States to the Nationalist Government’s demand for the abolition of for- 
eign consular jurisdiction there is significantly evident a desire to discuss this, and 
necessarily related questions, without prejudice. Yet still it is true that the greatest 
and most stubborn obstacle to China’s enjoyment of equality of status is China. 
... Especially does the perpetuation of military disorder render perilous the leav- 
ing of foreign nationals to the tender mercies of the Chinese courts. When these 
conditions pass, the new order can come safely in. Japan, it is instructive to 
remember, had also her “unequal treaties” and the same experience of foreign 
consular jurisdiction; but she got quickly rid of them long ago by proving that 
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foreign life and property could dispense with safeguards exceptionally and exter. 
nally imposed. China will merit and enjoy the same liberty when she presents a 
claim backed by like guarantees. Until she can, there may be offers of treaty 
revision by the Foreign Powers concerned, and there should be sympathy with 
her in her plight, but there must be continued caution, 


GETTING DOWN TO BUSINESS 
From the China Critic, Shanghai, August 8, 1929 


Great hopes are placed on the National Military Reorganization and Disband- 
ment Conference now assembled at Nanking, upon the success of which, as Gen- 
eral Chiang remarked, hinges the ultimate success of the Revolution. 
Obviously, the difficulties facing this conference are legion. Its task is literally the 
untying of China’s greatest Gordian knot. It will be recalled that several such 
conferences have graced the history of China since the founding of the First “Re. 
public,” but the troops have actually kept on multiplying instead of being 
reduced. . . . Unlike the previous conferences, nothing has now been mentioned 
about a ratio for proportional disarmament among the various Group Armies. 
The present conference is to be viewed as an attempt by the Central Government 
to get rid of the surplus troops, retaining only the best qualified soldiers no matter 
under whose command they happen to be. So far two important resolutions have 
been adopted by the conference limiting the size of the Chinese Army to 800,000 
and the monthly military expenditure of the Central Government to $13,000,000. 
Considering the present millions of Chinese soldiers and the enormous revenue 
squandered on their upkeep, these resolutions may even appear radical, but the 
Nanking Government at its present strength is fully capable of enforcing their 
fulfillment. 


REASONABLE OFFER OF PEACE 
From the New York Times, September 4, 1929 


In the manoeuvring between the Chinese and Russians in Manchuria, Russia 
has, for the moment, the advantage. Three weeks ago China had the favorable 
position. She had only to maintain a strict defensive position and hope for an 
attack by the Russians, so that she would be able to cry out to the world against 
a violation of the Kellogg treaty and the peace of Asia by the Imperialistic Rus- 
sians. But Russia turned the tables on China by making what appears to be a 
reasonable offer of peace. . . . Two forces have been working for peace—the 
American State Department and the Japanese Foreign Office. A report from Mos- 
cow is to the effect that internationalization of the Chinese Eastern Railway has 
been suggested by the United States. Unacceptable as such a plan would be to the 
Americans, Russians and Chinese, the mere rumor of it has doubtless served to 
increase the determination of the Japanese to use their influence for the restoration 
of the joint partnership under which the Russians, in fact, ran the railroad. 


NAVAL EXALTATION 
From the Osaka Mainichi, August 24, 1929 


Judging from various sources of information we may sum up the attitude of 
our naval authorities relative to the proposed naval limitation as follows: (1) they 
demand 70 percent of the tonnages in cruisers allocated to Britain and they stick 
to a large cruiser policy, (2) they’ demand equal strength with any naval power 
in submarines and would oppose any proposal to outlaw this particular category 
of naval warfare as inhuman, and (3) they would not make any concession in 
proportional allotment of smaller craft... . Provided that the basis of calculation 
be the actual strength in Britain or in the United States, the ratio of 70 percent 
in cruisers would mean an increase of 30,000 tons for Japan. We shall, in other 
words, have to build three large cruisers of 10,000 tons each. We have been clam- 
orous in our demand for a new naval conference in the name of peace and human- 
ity. Are we in seriousness going to demand a larger navy at that conference? 
Shall we not rather contend that the conference should never be held, unless we 
earnestly wish our naval strength to be augmented? Rather than hypocrisy, let the 
conference be called what it really would amount to—a conference for naval 
exaltation. 
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HANDS TIED 
From the Nation, New York, August 21, 1929 


The Chinese Government has asked the American Minister to deport four 
American newspapermen whom it regards as persistently and unfairly unfriendly. 
_.. None of these men, of course, was or will be deported. The American minis- 
ter, much as he may sometimes have wished to do, has no power to order Americans 
out of China. And the Chinese Government, under the extraterritorial laws, is 
also powerless to deport them, or even to punish them should they openly violate 
China’s laws. Italy, Spain, France, Russia, Mexico, and Rumania can deport, and 
in recent years have deported, American newspapermen. In China alone foreign 
newspapers and newspapermen retain a privileged status, superior to the Chinese 
themselves. 


THE COURTEOUS FOREIGNER 
From the China Critic, Shanghai, August 15, 1929 


Foreigners in China represent so many nationalities and are so different in 
their education and training that it would be a hopeless task to draw generaliza- 
tions applicable to each and every one of them. It is not impossible, of course, to 
find some that are truly of the gentlemanly type. These are cultured, far-sighted, 
and broad-minded; but, unfortunately, they constitute only a minority. The rest 
are narrow-minded and arrogant. Their sole purpose in coming to China is to 
exploit the Chinese people in the same manner as the peoples of other peace- 
loving but weak states have been exploited. Their goal is money-making, and 
money they must make by hook or by crook. International good-will and justice 
are terms entirely beyond their comprehension. It is this class of people, ignorant 
but aggressive, that dominate practically every foreign community in China. 
Backed by the strong gunboat policy of their home Governments, they think they 
can defeat all efforts that may be made to dislodge them from their privileged 
position in the Far East! 


GAINING PERSPECTIVE 


From the Nation, New York, August 14, 1929 

Wisely the American pilgrims to the third session of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations—meeting at Kyoto, Japan, in October—have decided to carry out their 
plan to travel eastward via Moscow and the Trans-Siberian railroad. . . . They 
will surely gain a perspective which the institute needs. For earnest as were the 
Honolulu meetings, a note of unreality crept in whenever they faced the problem 
of the Pacific as a whole. Britain, America, and Japan are the three great Powers 
of the Pacific today; but Russia, America, and China are almost certain to be the 
three great Powers tomorrow, and discussion of Pacific problems without Russia 
is “Hamlet” with Hamlet left out. 


“BIRTHRIGHT” 
From the Manitoba Free Press, August 12, 1929 


During his British Columbia speaking tour Mr. R. B. Bennett has been busy 
explaining his opposition to the “Sockeye Salmon Treaty” negotiated by the 
Dominion Government with Washington at the request of the British Columbia 
Government. ... The Treaty, it was said, was just another example of Canada 
knuckling under to the United States. . . . It is common knowledge at the coast 
that if the Treaty is not ratified “the people of our country” will have no birth- 
right left in the sockeye salmon industry. . . . While the Fraser River lies wholly 
in Canadian territory, the route taken by the salmon on their way to and from 
the spawning beds of the river’s upper reaches is such that United States can- 
neries naturally obtain 65 percent of the total catch. The Treaty aims to provide 
Canadian fishing interests with 50 percent of the catch. This clause would be 
enough, it might be thought, to win the support of the British Columbia Federal 
members. Instead, however, they rest their objection upon the provisions for con- 
trol by a joint international commission . . . . Why, they ask, should a Canadian 
river be placed under United States control? This is the “birthright” which they 
say will be bartered away. The answer lies in the fact that nothing can stop the 
salmon from passing through United States waters. The Treaty and nothing but 
the Treaty can save the sockeye salmon-fishing industry and save British Colum- 
bia a business that may amount to as much as $30,000,000 a year. 
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Books of the Pacific 


THE AUSTRALIAN TARIFF: AN ECONOMIC INQUIRY 
Melbourne University Press, Melbourne, 1929. 2/6 


This substantial book represents the conclusions of a committee of 
five business men, civil servants and professors of economics who at the 
request of the Australian Prime Minister spent several months in care- 
ful study of the workings of the Australian tariff. The composition of 
the committee is interesting. Two of its leading members have recently 
crossed the line between “ge ge and non-academic occupations—and 
in reverse directions. J. B. Brigden formerly Professor of 
Economics in the aie of Tasmania has become Economist and 
Deputy-Chairman of the Executive of the Australian Oversea: ‘T'rans- 
port Association. Mr. L. F. Giblin, after many years service as Gov- 
ernment Statistician of Tasmania has accepted the Ritchie Chair of 
Economics in the University of Melbourne. In their two persons, 
therefore, they illustrate the fruitful cooperation between business, gov- 
ernment and scholarship which is creating a new and interesting school 
of economic thought in Australia and New Zealand. The other mem- 
bers of the committee, Mr. E. C. Dyason, a leading business man and 
financier in Melbourne; Mr. C. H. Wickens, Commonwealth Statistician 
and Dr. D. B. Copland, Professor of Commerce in the University of 
Melbourne, illustrate the same cooperative tendency. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find that the report of such a com- 
mittee differs from most discussions on tariff problems. It is neither 
an impassioned statement of free-trade or protectionist principles, nor an 
abstract theoretical academic argument. Still less is it a piece of special 
pleading for specific interests conjectured to be benefited or injured by 
the tariff. It is an objective effort to estimate with as much precision as 
the data allow, the extent, benefits, costs and ultimate effects of tariff 
protection. As such it is a difficult and even forbidding piece of reason- 
ing, certain to be attacked particularly by those whose partisanship is 
unequal to the strain of scientific detachment. 

Certain general features of the enquiry occur to one at first reading. 
The first is the extraordinary complexity of the reasoning by which the 
committee attempts to track down and estimate the ramifications of its 
subject. This in itself is likely to be a source of offense to partisans. 
There are no purple passage$ of exhortation and cliches are quoted 
only that they may be subjected to patient, inexorable cross-examination. 

One important result emerges. It is, by inference, clearly shown 
that the main clashes of interest are between economic groups within 
Australia rather than between Australians and foreigners. This, of 
course, is familiar ground to economists ; but it is well worth re-stating. 
The main conclusion of the report emphasises this aspect of the prob- 
lem. With a canny caution the indirect statement is made that “the 
evidence available does not support the contention that Australia could 
have maintained its present population at a higher standard of living 
under free trade.” In scattered passages throughout the text this 
statement is amplified and made more direct. The authors conclude 
that the tariff has enabled Australia while maintaining a high standard 
of living to increase the numbers of its population faster than would 
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have been possible under free trade. They are clear that a higher level 
of total production per head might have been achieved, so that their 
argument appears to be that tariff protection has brought in greater 
numbers and has tended to equalize the distribution of wealth. 

It is clear that the main popular supports of the high tariff policy 
have been these arguments of the need for a larger population and the 
wisdom of—in effect—taxing land values for the maintenance of the 
workers’ standard of living. The committee’s virtual endorsement of 
these arguments is in rather curious contrast to its conclusions on im- 
perial preference. After pointing out that, both in Australia and in 
Great Britain, the main clashes of interest are between local groups, 
they state categorically that “it would, therefore, appear that the costs 
of preference in both countries are greater than the benefits to be de- 
rived.” 

This a priori conclusion, unsupported by statistical evidence, accords 
with the broad conclusions of economic theorists the world over. What 
reason can be advanced for the opposite conclusion in respect to the 
Australian tariff? The answer of the committee would apparently be 
that Australian circumstances are exceptional. Their professional crit- 
tics will, however, regard the discrepancy as a good prima facie reason 
for examining the validity of the estimates upon which their main con- 
clusion was based. 

Upon examination these statistics prove to be a pioneer study in the 
disentangling of economic costs and influences. They necessarily con- 
sist in large degree of estimates and in some cases of estimates upon 
estimates. As such they are entitled to respectful consideration. No 
one who has not worked laboriously through the masses of crude statis- 
tical data handled by the committee has any right to challenge their 
work in detail. That work, however, will and should provoke critical 
examination in detail by their fellow-economists and statisticians. It 
will prove an invaluable target for criticism and as such will perform a 
real service. 

The presentation of the argument is perhaps open to question at a 
crucial point. After a careful estimation of the costs of protection, an 
estimate is made of the extra production that would be needed to com- 
pensate for the loss of industries which would lapse if protection were 
abolished. ‘The various export industries are then examined and the 
conclusion reached that the production of wheat would need to be 
doubled, which would obviously react on the world market. One rather 
suspects a hint of special pleading in this form of presentation. At any 
rate it is clear that the protectionist orators in Australia have had pre- 
sented to them an excellent and picturesque argument. More detailed 
examination, modifying an estimate here and there, may well narrow 
down the conclusion to which the committee has come. 

It is indeed a bold and dangerous venture to essay the measurement 
of such complicated and inter-related factors and problems. There is 
not much reality in contrasting Australia as it now is, with Australia, 
also as it now is, with the exception of a high tariff. If that high tariff 
had not existed since 1901 there would have been quite different de- 
velopment of population, economic organisation such for example as 
banking facilities, wage legislation, and many other important factors 
in the problem. While, therefore, one is bound to pay attention to the 
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judgment of so painstaking and authoritative a committee, critical 
readers are likely to have reservations about the estimates in detail and 
in general conclusion. They are likely to regard the thesis that Aus- 
tralia’s peculiar conditions have caused her to benefit from tariff pro- 
tection as interesting but unproven. 

The report has a good deal of value apart from the stimulation of 
economic thought and study regarding its main issue. Mention has al- 
ready been made of its emphasis upon conflicts of group interest. An- 
other very important and practical point of value lies in its cautionary 
attitude towards individual costly items of tariff protection and towards 
the wisdom of still further all-round increases of what (p. 99) it calls 
the tariff drug. 

Another related question of great importance is the connection of 
the tariff revenue with borrowing. Overseas borrowing makes possible 
large importations, the customs revenue on which is used for current 
expenditure (p. 17). Here is perhaps one clue to the greater seeming 
prosperity of Australia under present conditions. 

On all these and many other points the report of the committee will 
act as a challenge to the young economists of Australia. The challenge 
will be all the greater because the main conclusion to which the com- 
mittee’s estimates lead, needs a good deal of reconciliation with the 
teaching of the accepted text-books. The report is valuable in itself but 
becomes more valuable because it is likely to provoke further thought 
and work. Its authors deserve congratulation for their pioneer work. 

—J. B.C. 
THE RAIN-MAKERS J 
By Mary Roberts Coolidge 
Houghton Mifflin Company, New York, 1929. G. $4.00 

Are the Amerindians a “problem of the Pacific?’ Many of us 
whose interest centers more and more in the Orient are prone to forget 
that they are, in fact as well as by ancestry, a Pacific people. In “The 
Rain-Makers,” Mrs. Coolidge says: “In our generation scientists are 
substantially agreed that they (the Amerindians) came from Asia and 
their ancestors were the same as those of the Mongols.” 

As a prelude to the first chapter the following is quoted: “The native 
American, like the Oriental, viewed nature as the great source of all 
existences ; found, in contemplating its orderly processes, the principle 
for ordering his own life; sought in its mysterious forces not something 
to be captured and made to serve him, but harmonies that he might 
share to the profound satisfaction of his soul.” 

“The Rain-Makers” are the Pueblo Indians of Arizona and New 
Mexico where in a country of superb beauty and little rain these people 
have lived “in the presence of natural wonders, devoid of that urgency 
of time with which the white race is possessed, and in spite of economic 
hardship, the Indian developed the contemplative, philosophic mind. He 
became what he is today: not an accumulator of material things, but a 
man who enjoys what he has, endures what he must, does not fret, does 
not resist Nature, and adapts himself to whatever happens. He thinks 
of himself, not as an individual competing with others for place, but as 
a being, one with his people, one with all animate life, one with the in- 
visible ancestral spirits whose favor he desires. At the end of his frag- 
ment of time, he withers away like a forest plant, carrying with him 
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into the underworld his choicest belongings. For to their dead the In- 
ians udge nothing.” 
: a gives in a vivid way a digest of all the known facts about 
these people: their history, lives, folklore, religion, art. Through the 
307 pages we see anew why the Amerindian has such a fascination for 
the youthful readers of the world. We feel keenly the loss to the 
thought-stream of the world through the shoddy manner in which the 
Indian, his art and literature, have been received through our long lack 
of sympathy and understanding which in far too many cases has justi- 
fied him in the belief that “we are a nation of unmannerly intruders 
who force our way into their houses, pluck and stare at everything, and 
then rush on to see more of what we do not take the trouble to compre- 
hend.” We can but humbly long for that far day when we shall shake 
off our veils of race and personal superiority and look about us with the 
open eyes of artists, scientists, and children, upon those whom Nature 
has shaped to a different culture, and even a different color from our- 


selves. 
—B. M. 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
By Arnold J. Toynbee 
Oxford University Press (American Branch), New York, 1929. G. $8.50 


The scope of the 1927 Survey is indicative of the widening field of 
information upon international affairs which the Royal Institute is able 
to cover. The collection and organisation of this material is a consider- 
able task in itself. In the present volume there are four parts. The 
first deals with Security and Disarmament and includes a retrospective 
review of naval questions from the Washington Conference of 1922 to 
the Three Power Naval Conference of 1927. This section is partic- 
ularly timely in view of the imminent resumption of naval conversa- 
tions. 

The second part dealing regionally with various sections of Europe 
is of more local interest. An exception may perhaps be made of the 
final section dealing with the U.S.S.R. In a short introduction Profes- 
sor Toynbee draws an amusing distinction between the Soviet State 
and the Third International which he characterises as the apocalyptic 
Marxian Church Militant. 

Part III dealing with China brings the story both of domestic politi- 
cal developments and of international relations up to the end of 1927. 
The narrative is as usual carefully documented and lucidly arranged ; 
but it raises in the mind of an interested reader a query concerning the 
wisdom of the methods of choice of material for publication. The sur- 
vey is admirably balanced and as dispassionately impartial as one could 
imagine possible; but it is nearly two years out of date. To cover the 
field of foreign affairs in an annual survey is an intellectual feat that 
commands admiration; but the usefulness of certain parts of the sur- 
vey is lessened by the difficulty of keeping up to date with swiftly mov- 
ing situations. The whole aspect of Chinese politics has changed since 
the end of 1927 and one feels that the method adopted by the American 
Council of Foreign Relations in its annual survey is perhaps preferable. 
Not all areas or topics are covered; but those dealt with are brought 
right up to date and the book is published promptly. The usefulness of 
this present Survey would be greatly increased if a combination of the 
two methods could be adopted. 
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Part IV, dealing with Pan-American affairs up to the Havana Con- 
ference, is probably adequately treated until the approach of another 
great international event should warrant a recapitulation. This is the 
importance, as stated above, of Part I. But for developments in China, 
and probably Russia, which has similar problems of rapid development, 
an annual instalment of information is very desirable. This very tenta- 
tive suggestion arises in one’s mind not from any feeling of criticism: 
but rather from the desire to make even fuller use of an indispensable 
authority than its present form renders possible. 

—J. B.C. 


LATIN AMERICA IN WORLD POLITICS 
An Outline Survey 

By J. Fred Rippy 

Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1928 


“Latin America in World Politics” is an objective survey with an 
international perspective. It is significant more as a treatment of Latin- 
America as a factor in world affairs, than as a private problem or foible 
of the United States. It is also indicative of a changing American atti- 
tude. It outlines American territorial expansion and political domina- 
tion in Latin-American territory, facilitated by 19th century jealousies 
of European interests in the same field, and it points out that in view of 
recent world industrial developments the hand to mouth policy pursued 
by the United States during this period is no longer adequate. 

Rippy’s analysis of the present situation shows that the struggle to 
maintain American economic supremacy in Latin America involves not 
only fierce competition with England and Germany but an even more 
serious obstacle which he calls the Pan-Latin movement. The Indo- 
Iberian people, he says, have always felt a cultural bond with France; 
and now since 1898 there has arisen a strong feeling of Pan-Hispanic 
unity, promoted by Spain and reflected in Latin-America by a wide- 
spread and almost rampant Yankeephobia which is not to be ignored. 
Rippy does not question the validity of the Monroe Doctrine, the effi- 
cacy of intervention or the justice of the methods of American bankers 
in their financial relations with debtor countries to the south. How- 
ever, he describes the resentment of the weaker nations concerned and 
suggests that it would be wisdom to weigh the value of measures costly 
in cash and in ill will with the practical benefits which might result from 
a real Pan-Americanism in which the major American republics should 
coéperate to maintain stable governments in the more turbulent coun- 
tries and in the protection of foreign interests. He places in clear relief 
the problems to be reckoned with in formulating a positive constructive 
policy for the guidance of United States relations with Latin America, 
and discusses Japanese as well as European interests in this connection. 
The outline is documented with illuminating excerpts from diplomatic 
correspondence and graphic commentary from the European and Latin- 
American press. 

—L,. P. K. 


AMERICAN POLICY TOWARD RUSSIA SINCE 1917 
By Frederick Lewis Schuman 
International Publishers, New York, 1928 


In this substantial volume of 400 pages the attempt has been made 
“to tell with a fair degree of completeness the story of Russian-Ameri- 
can relations since the Revolution. The study is based primarily upon 
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American sources, including certain hitherto unpublished diplomatic cor- 
respondence in the archives of the Department of State, official docu- 
ments, books, articles and miscellaneous newspaper and periodical ma- 
terial.” The book impresses the reader as a careful and valuable piece 
of historical investigation. It appears to be dispassionate and reliable in 
its presentation of events and analysis of policies: the mass of documen- 
tation is unusually large, so that it is difficult to find a statement of im- 
portance that is not supported by specific documentary references. The 
literary value of the book, however, does not seem to have been unduly 
lowered by these encumbering evidences of fact. The greater portion 
of it indeed is very readable and interesting. 

The bulk of the work is devoted to a chronological survey of the de- 
velopment of American policy from March of 1917 to the early part 
of 1928. It deals with the diplomatic and military activities of America, 
Britain, France and Japan against the newly formed Soviet government, 
with the “inglorious” expeditions to Archangel and Siberia. “Russia 
had been invaded, blockaded and disrupted with subsidized civil strife 
that wrought ruin and destruction to her cities and farms and carried 
suffering and death to thousands of her people. Beyond this, interven- 
tion had achieved nothing, save to place the Soviet Government in a 
position of triumphantly militant supremacy. A more complete and 
tragic débacle would be difficult to imagine.” Later chapters include an 
account of the attempt to organise trade relations with Russia in the 
United States, a study of the state of public opinion and official views 
on the activities of Russians and Soviet representatives in America, and 
an illuminating resume of the part played by the large oil interests in 
America and Britain in the determination of official policy. The author 
attributes a major part in the Anglo-Soviet rupture of May, 1927, to the 
influence of the Royal Dutch Shell and its President. Some attention is 
devoted to the motives and forces lying behind the non-recognition 
policy of the American government and to the propagandist activities of 
the Communist International. 

The final section is an evaluation of the American policy toward 
Russia over the past decade. It is only in this chapter that the author 
allows himself any considerable latitude in the expression of personal 
opinion. His estimation of the policy seems fair enough and sane 
enough on the whole, and in line with more recent newspaper opinion 
on the matter. The great disadvantage of the non-recognition policy is 
that it leads to the persistence of a war psychology between the two 
peoples. The policy “though intelligible to the American student as a 
natural manifestation of the fear and aversion with which the dominant 
class of one social order views another which casts its idols in the mire 
and threatens it with destruction, can appear to the Russians only as an 
incomprehensible combination of muddle-headed stupidity and schem- 
ing malevolence.” If there is no peace or reconciliation between those 
two social orders, then perhaps the policy is supremely wise, but to 
those who are willing “to accept certain hypothetical risks and difficul- 
ties for the sake of restored peace and friendship and to abandon past 
formulae in order to deal more constructively with present realities,” it 
must appear “worse than futility.” 

The book contains a comprehensive list of bibliographical materials 
with a full index and list of references. —W. L. H. 
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TALES TOLD IN HAWAII 
By Berta Metzger 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York, 1929. G. $1.25 


Just wee small spots on the map are the islands of the Pacific— 
Hawaii, Samoa, Tahiti, the Marquesas, New Zealand—but on them 
have lived “‘since time began” a happy, sweet-dispositioned, brave people 
of soft brown skin and brown smiling eyes. And just as all the children 
of all the lands of the world love to sit and hear strange, wonderful 
stories of strange, wonderful people, so do the little brown-eyed Poly- 
nesian children love to sit by their mother or father and listen in awe 
to the tales of their Chiefs and Goddesses. 

Miss Metzger has collected in her book more than seventy-five of 
these stories of folk-lore. To those uninitiated into the realm of Poly- 
nesian fairy-land, these tales come as a decidedly new, refreshing aspect 
to the problem of children’s stories. They lack the violence, bloodshed, 
tragedy unadorned that runs rampant through the old familiar fairy 
tales. The themes pivot around the strength and beauty of nature—for 
these Polynesians of the Pacific isles are the children of nature. Stories 
of the High Surf, Flowers, Rainbows, the Moon, the Birds and Ani- 
mals and Fishes—these are the subjects close to the heart of the Pacific 
child. All of nature’s possessions they make use of, even to the shadows 
cast by the sun: “Sina caught shadows of the gay dances of her people, 
of battles, of racing and wrestling, and of men and women at their daily 
work. She put these shadows on a pool in a hidden cave which could 
be entered only by moving a certain rock. When Sina was lonely she 
went into her hidden cave and enjoyed the moving pictures. = 

There is, however, great significance in these tales, for they contain 
the explanations that the Polynesians have offered to the mystery of 
creation and life—love and death. They are tales for children—but 
somehow after one has finished them one senses that the “children” 
comprise all the brown-skinned, wistful eyed, smiling people of the 
Polynesian race. The questions that have been an enigma to every race: 
why are we here? where did we come from? where are we going? they 
have answered in these tales by the firelight, and, content with their 
solutions, have passed their knowledge on from father to son. Thus 
they have been able to live in contentment and peace, avoiding the quar- 
rels and unrest and unhappiness that the other races of the world have 
brought upon themselves in seeking more involved explanations. 

Take for instance, Maui: “Maui did many things for mankind. He 
snared the sun and made it go more slowly across the sky. He learned 
the secret of how to make fire and taught it to men. He fished up 
islands for men to liveon... .” 

The author has written her stories in a simple, brief style, very dif- 
ferent from the usual manner of story telling, giving, really, the kernel 
of each tale so that she could cover a wider scope, instead of limiting 
her book to a few tales written in the usual long story form. She has 
made an interesting contribution to children, to literature and to cultural 
understanding. 

The book is illustrated in a manner to capture the imagination of 
the child, and is unusually well printed in large type. 

—N. W. D. 
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MANDATED TERRITORY OF WESTERN SAMOA 
Ninth Report of the Government of New Zealand (and) 
Annual Report of the Department of Health 

New Zealand Government Printing Office. Wellington, 1929. 


These reports are prepared by the Administrator of Western Samoa 
for the New Zealand Government which has submitted them as its an- 
nual report to the Permanent Mandates Commission of the League of 
Nations. 

Detailed information is given of the various departments of the ad- 
ministration, including those of education, health, finance, public works, 
labour and trade. Over the calendar year 1928 there was a notable in- 
crease in trade from £640,000 in 1927 to £740,000. The health of the 
people of the area has generally been excellent, serious epidemics being 
entirely absent. The education of the native children is in the hands of 
some 31 mission schools and a number of government District Schools 


of higher grade. 

The report points out that the political unrest among the natives is 
not yet past. The Mau organisation still includes about two-thirds of 
the native people in it. Efforts on the part of the Administrator to meet 
and discuss grievances with the leaders of the Mau have not apparently 
met with success. Ill feeling still continues and though “the attitude of 
the Mau has changed during the year from one of ostentation and ag- 
gression to a more subdued form, difficulty in dealing with it persists.” 
Peace and order have been well preserved and it is proposed to reduce 
the numbers of the special military police from 74 to 45. The position 
is not satisfactory by any means, but there seems to have been no seri- 
ous ill effect on the material welfare of the natives or on the economic 


yrosperity of the country. 
sie —W. L. H. 


THE MINERAL INDUSTRY AND RESOURCES OF THE FAR EAST 


By B. P. Torgasheff 
Chinese Eastern Railway Printing Shop, Harbin, 1927 


This volume covers the mineral industry of China, Manchuria, Rus- 
sian Far East, Japan, Korea, Formosa, Indo-China, and the Philippines 
—their resources, active industries and market possibilities. Over 450 
pages, with many tables and charts, the work covers the subject very 
thoroughly. The author was formerly Commercial Attache in China, at 
one time special lecturer of Peking National University, and a mining 
engineer of note. The book is published in Russian. 


ONE YEAR OF WORK OF THE R.S. F.S. R. GOVERNMENT—1927-1928 
Published by the R.S.F.S.R., Moscow, 1929 


This work, published in Russian, with many tables and diagrams, 
has the following content: Government Organization of the R.S.F.S.R.; 
Completion of the formation of the Government of the R.S.F.S.R.; 
National Policy of the R.S.F.S.R.; Work Accomplished by the Soviet 
Government; Program Work. Economic Organization of the R.S.F. 
S.R.: Agriculture; Finance; Industry; Trade; Codperatives; Labor; 
Material Developments ; Transportation. Cultural and Social Organiza- 
tion of the R.S.F.S.R.: Public Education; Public Health; Revolution- 
ary Legality ; Social Insurance; Rationalization and Control. 
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Pamphlets 


THE JAPANESE COTTON INDUSTRY AND TRADE 
United States Tariff Commission 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 1921 


Recent development and future outlook, with special reference to 
comparative costs and competition between Japan and the United 
States. 


MEXICO 
Inter-America Institute, Claremont, California, 1929 


Lectures before the Inter-America Institute of Pomona College and 
Claremont Colleges and the Pacific Southwest Academy of Political 
and Social Science, February, 1928. 


THE MEXICAN IMMIGRANT: AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Prepared by Dr. E. S. Bogardus 
The Council on International Relations, Los Angeles, 1929 


Contents: Culture Backgrounds; Studies in the United States: 
Interracial Adjustments. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN JAPANESE INDUSTRY 
By twao F. Ayusawa, Ph.D. 

Reprinted from the International Labour Review, Vol. XIX, 
Nos. 2-3-4, February-March April, 1929 

International Labour Office, Geneva, 1929 


“The rapid rise of Japan to the position of a great industrial Power 
has been accompanied in recent years by important developments in 
labour legislation and in industrial conditions generally. In view 
of Japan’s importance as a competitor on the world market, these de- 
velopments have been watched with much interest in other countries, 
and have been the subject of animated discussions at several sessions 
of the International Labour Conference. Very little reliable informa- 
tion on the matter, however, in any languages other than Japanese has 
hitherto been available.” 


LIBRARIES IN CHINA 
Library Association of China, Peiping, 1929 


Contents: The evolution of the Chinese book; Development oi 
modern libraries in China; Library training in China; and Indexing 
systems in China. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE COAL INDUSTRY. 
aang «A THE ECONOMIC CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE ON ITS 2ND 


ACTION TAKEN BY GOVERNMENTS ON THE RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPT. 

ED BY THE SECOND CONFERENCE THE INTERNATIONAL REGIME 
OF PASSPARTS. 
haaniyo OF oor oa RACIAL OR RELIGIOUS MINORITIES BY THE 
AGUE OF NATIO 

wii -* Nations trick «mo 

a at Geneva, 1929 

U. S. S. R.—FROM CONGRESS TO CONGRESS, APRIL, 1927 TO MAY, 1929 

Published by the U.S. S. R., Moscow, 1 


Data on the Government’s Report to the 5th Congress of Soviets 


of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 
R. S. F. S.R.—FROM CONGRESS TO CONGRESS, APRIL, 1927 TO MAY, 1929 
Published by the R.S. F. S. R., Moscow, 1929 

Contents: Soviet Organization and National Policy; Economic 
Organization; Cultural-Social Organization. 


WORK OF THE COUNCIL OF PEOPLE’S COMMISSARS, U.S. S. R. 
Published by the U.S. S. R., Moscow, 1929 


This pamphlet covers the first quarter, October-December, 1928- 
1929. Contents: International Position and Foreign Policy of the 
U.S. S.R.; Business Review of the U.S.S.R.; Finances; Industry; 
Agriculture ; Grain Conservation ; Trade ; Transportation ; Labor; and 
Improvements on Living Conditions. 
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In the Magazines 


Note: All the following references to magazines published in the Orient are for 
English language publications. National ownership of such publications 1s 
indicated. 

CHINA—GENERAL 


An APPRAISAL OF THE DISBANDMENT ENFORCEMENT CONFERENCE; editorial; the 
China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, August 10, 1929. 
A detailed account of the progress of the disbandment conference, with a 
list of the various proposals presented at the different sessions. 


BETHLEHEM, BRITAIN, AND THE CHINESE Navy; by K. K. Kawakami; the Nation, 
New York, August 7, 1929. 

“As for China, she will gain nothing, except a negative gain of more for- 
eign debts, by building a navy before she has put her own house in a little 
better order. One feels that China’s internal condition, which caused the Pow- 
ers to adopt an embargo agreement in 1919, has not materially changed.” 


Cuina MAKEs Way For THE Motor; by Viola Smith; the Far Eastern Review 
(American), Shanghai, July, 1929. 

“The greatest array of workers in China since the building of the Great 
Wall is now building roads in Kweichow Province. Two hundred thousand 
soldiers, farmers, tradesmen, school children—boys and girls—have been put 
at this work by Chow Hsi-tsun, a young military leader of an adjoining prov- 
ince who was invited to Kweichow on promise of substantial support if he suc- 
ceeded in restoring peace and prosperity.” 

CHINESE IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS; by I. I. Hapanovich; Manchuria Monitor, 
Harbin, 1929, No. 26. (In Russian and English.) 

“Having settled in the Philippines the Chinese have exercised there a very 
marked influence upon applied arts, such as wood carving, silk, embroidery, 
and, particularly, pottery. . . . As to trade it should be noted that until the 
end of the Spanish domination the Chinese stood foremost imthe commerce of 
the Philippines.” 

CoMPLETE DESCRIPTION OF THE SHANGHAI MuwnicipaL Evecrricity PLANT; un- 
signed; the Far Eastern Review (American), Shanghai, July, 1929. 

“A public utility which has been controlled and operated by the Shanghai 
Municipal Council since 1901 is expected to pass into the hands of private cap- 
ital when the American & Foreign Power Company, Inc., of New York City, 
will have completed their purchase of the Electricity Department for the 
sum of Taels 81,000,000.” 

FururE or Cutna’s FINANCES, THE; editorial; the China Critic (Chinese), 
Shanghai, August 15, 1929. 

Since Mr. Soong took up the financial administration of the country, it has 
always been clear that he did not regard himself as a mere borrowing agent 
for the military authorities. He has had a definite aim in view and a definite 
program for achieving it. In short, what Mr. Soong has proposed to do for 
bankrupt China as a whole would be similar to what he did for Kwantung in 
1926 when the influence of the Nationalists was limited to that single province. 
By removing the control of finances from the military Mr. Soong was able to 
increase the revenue of Kwangtung from $20,000,000 to $1,000,000,000 in that 
single year. 

JourNEYING THrouGH K1ancsu; by Edgar Snow and S. Y. Hu; the China Ieek- 
ly Review (American), Shanghai, August 10, 1929. 

“From Shanghai to the Capital via the Shanghai- Nanking Railway.” An 
interesting sixteen-page, illustrated article. “If one were given only a week in 
which to learn as much as possible about modern China, that time perhaps 
could be best utilized in journeying through the heart of Kiangsu, in the rich 
delta region of the mighty Yangtse, traversed by the Shanghai-Nanking 
Railway.” 

Peacerut Occupations ror Dispanpep Sotprers; by F. F. Fang; the China Critic 
(Chinese), Shanghai, August 8, 1929. 

“There are two possible ways to solve this problem: (1) Colonization and 

(2) Industrialization. Let the dismissed soldiers who are of an adventurous 
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nature march to Tibet, Sinkiang, Mongolia, and Manchuria; and let them cy}. 
tivate the waste land there. They will in time develop these vast areas oj 
virgin land into productive fields, when prosperous cities and villages wil] 
spring up as a natural sequence. Officials in this colonization force should be 
appointed to control the men, but these officials need not be trained milita 
experts. They should rather be conversant with astronomy, agriculture! 
science, architecture, engineering, mechanics, and social work.” 


RESULTS OF THE CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE CONGRESS AT AMSTERDAM; by E. Ray 


mond Streat; the Commercial, Manchester, July 18, 1929. 

“It is over a year since Dr. Pirelli first arrived at the conclusion that, if he 
could secure the presence at Amsterdam of a representative delegation from 
China, something material might be done to propound solutions, even if only 
partial ones, for the difficulties confronting trade in and with China. His inyj- 
tation was sent to the Associated National Chambers of Commerce of China. 
They accepted it.” 


TEACHING ProrEssION IN CHINA, THE; by Han Lih-wu; the China Critic (Chi- 


nese), Shanghai, August 1, 1929. 

“College professors are looked upon by outsiders of the profession with 
indifference, and, what is worse, professors, themselves, are very many of them 
eager to cast aside their gowns in favor of more remunerative and especially 
official positions. Indeed, it has come to be so that when one is nothing but a 
professor, he will be fortunate if he is not generally disregarded by his 
acquaintances, old and new. And, in many a mind the professorship is, alas, 
regarded only as a means to an end: a stepping-stone to officialdom.” 


WESTLAKE Exposition oF CHINA Propucts, THE; by Hoh Chieh-Hsiang; the 


China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, July 27, 1929. 

“A grand Exposition is now being held in Hangchow—perhaps the grand- 
est, the most comprehensive and picturesque one ever held in the Chinese his- 
tory. The Westlake region for centuries has always been famed for its charm- 
ing views of nature, but perhaps even in its most prosperous days during the 
Southern Sung Dynasty, has never taken on so gay and gala an appearance 
as at present.” 

CHINA—EXTRALITY 


Cuina; by C. A. Knapp; the Saturday Review, London, August 10, 1929. 


“Sir,—The crisis in North China would not have arisen had the Soviets 
retained their extraterritorial rights. The position of Europeans in China 
with no protection against Chinese injustice is insupportable. ... . If England 
relinquishes its extra-territorial rights in Shanghai, a similar crisis will arise 
there. It can then only be a question of time before some power prepared to 
back its claim with a large army, will put its foot down and keep it there. 
The situation will be very dangerous for England, which will be compelled to 
alienate great powers whose friendship is i:valuable..... . The international 
ization of Shanghai prevents such a crisis and, to judge from Constantinople 
and Smyrna, alone saved from ruin a splendid city created, as it happens, by 
Englishmen, Englishmen there now only ask the same justice that a Chinaman 
would get in England.” 


ExtTRALIty ; editorial; the Nation, New York, August 28, 1929. 


Refusing to surrender our extraterritorial rights in China, the Administra 
tion has returned to the sweeping demands of the ill-fated Extraterritoriality 
Commission of 1926, which asked China to revise her judicial practice before 
the Powers gave up their privileged position. In spite of China’s troubled 
state we think that Secretary Stimson’s flat refusal of Nanking’s request to 
abolish extraterritoriality was unjustified. Surely a little compromise and 
negotiation would result in a plan for the protection of Americans in China 
without extraterritorial rights. Nanking would be delighted to make protective 
concessions to us; it is the principle of the thing that concerns Chinese pride 
most. If the Nationalists carry out their threat to abolish extraterritoriality 
on January 1 regardless of the Powers, we shall be forced to accept with bad 
grace an action which could be brought about with more good-will and more 
satisfaction to our interests by voluntary cooperation. 


Extratity Notes, THe; editorial; the China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, 


August 22, 1929. 
Though comment would probably be inadequate before the full text of the 
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(Powers) notes is available, the repetition of such diplomatic formula by the 
foreign governments concerned, we believe, will leave the situation too dan- 
gerously unaltered. So far as agreement in principle to the abolition of extra- 
territoriality is concerned, China was rendered that lip service as early 
as 1902. 

A SuccEstep SorvuTIoN For ABOLISHING oF ExtraLity; by Edwin L. T. Fang; 
the China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, August 1, 1929. 

“The extrality system should be abolished immediately and totally on the 
following conditions: (a) that China undertakes to select and introduce, on 
her own initiative, into her judiciary, several of the international lawyers 
that the Powers concerned may jointly or separately recommend; (b) that 
these lawyers shall be subject to Chinese law and jurisdiction; (c) that these 
lawyers will be engaged as legal counsellors to the Judicial Council of the 
Chinese Government with the power (1) to submit recommendations in legis- 
lative work, (2) to supervise and report to the said Council the working of 
Chinese courts, (3) to help in reorganising the Chinese courts, prisons and de- 
tention houses which have not yet been modernized, and (4) to receive and 
transmit to the said Council all complaints which may arise in all civil, com- 
mercial, or criminal matters in order to ensure the strict observance of the pro- 
visions of Chinese law; (d) that the above conditions shall remain.in force 
for no more than three years. This is the ultimate limit that China can meet 
the Powers half-way.” 

CULTURES 
CoMMERCE OF IpDEAs, THE; by J. B. Condliffe; the Honolulu Mercury, Honolulu, 
September, 1929. 

“The mingling of racial cultures is not usually a favorable condition for 
intellectual growth. There are still many people who feel that somehow or 
other the melting of racial immigrant backgrounds in the United States should 
produce a characteristic and rich American culture. But the truth seems to be 
that the culture of a people is determined rather by its economic pattern. The 
Irish, German, Polish and other immigrant backgrounds of the modern Amer- 
ican are being sloughed off and a new culture is being built up on the basis of 
their lowest common denominator. It will take some time yet for this new 
American culture to develop depth and richness.” 

Conriict oF CuLturREsS In CHINA; by J. Leighton Stuart; the Chinese Recorder 
(Mission Board), Shanghai, August, 1929. 

“A graduate of Vassar College who was recently married in a costume of 
filmy white did what was not only distressing to her old-fashioned mother-in- 
law but incomprehensible, and by trying to view the episode through the lat- 
ter’s eyes we can feel something of how funereal and incongruous, how doleful 
an augury of deaths in the family in the not distant future, such a reversal of 
colors and customs would have appeared to any typical Chinese woman.” 

History oF CHINESE Lipraries; by C. B. Kwei; China Journal (British), Shang 

hai, August, 1929. 

The Chinese library and literary development given in table form, from 
Yao and Shun (2357-2208 B. C.) down to the Republic (1911 to date). 

PowER OF THE CINEMA, THE; by F. J. P. Veale; the Nineteenth Century and 

After, New York, August, 1929. 

“During his address to the International Council of Women on April 29 
last Mr. Baldwin drew the attention of the assembled delegates, representing 
forty nations, to the power of the cinema—a power, he declared, which was 
far-reaching and often evil in its effects. He expressed the opinion that the 
unrestricted exhibition ‘in the tropical Dependencies of the Empire’ of films 
which are a gross travesty of European life did enormous, although at present 
unsuspected, harm. Our power to influence the backward races of the world 
was undermined by representing our civilisation to them as veneer and a 
sham.” 

Some Onjects or Epucation; editorial; the Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), 
Kobe, August 15, 1929, 

Speaking at the Governors’ Conference on the 16th instant, Mr. Kobashi, 
Minister of Education, pointed out that in Japanese education too much impor- 
tance was attached to science and arts to the neglect of the spiritual side of 
education. 
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Two DercapEs oF Necro Lire; by Robert W. Bagnall; the New Republic, New 
York, August 7, 1929. 

“Today the Negro has powerful national organizations to safeguard his 
rights, stimulate his progress, and care for his needs. He is learning his own 
power. He has developed race pride. The science of today is on his side, 
indicating that there is no proof of essential inferiority on his part, nor unfit 
ness to meet any demand of American liie. Negro history is being taught jn 
white and colored schools; Negro culture in Africa is at least somewhat uw 
derstood and appreciated. . . .” 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 


CoMMENTS; editorial; the New Statesman; London, August 3, 1929. 

To ask the Bolsheviks to refrain from attacking capitalism, or to abandon 
their cry for world-revolution, is to ask them, in their own opinion, at any 
rate, to commit suicide. In these circumstances it seems absurd to attach much 
importance to any “no propaganda pledges” which Mr. Henderson may suc- 
ceed in extracting from Moscow. But we cannot think that this propaganda is 
likely to do any great harm..... The Bolsheviks, of course, believe in world- 
revolution. But every competent observer believes that Bolshevism is in a 
state of evolution, and the renewal of relations and the development of trad 
should do more than anything else assist the process. 


Foreicn Arratrs; by George Glasgow; Contemporary Review, London, Au- 
gust, 1929. 

“The case of Russia, for instance, is a permanent asset to any non-Con 
servative party. Negative or destructive policies have a way of becoming a 
kind of boomerang to those who pursue them, and for some inscrutable reason 
the Conservative Party in Great Britain has specialized in such a policy so 
far as Russia is concerned. All that the Labour Government need do, there- 
fore, whenever it enters upon office, is to undo something that its forerunner 
has done or do something its forerunner has not done, and immediately win 
the good will of all sensible people.” 

Lapour’s Foreicn Poricy; by H. Wilson Harris; the Nation and Athenaeum, 
London, August 3, 1929. 

“Diplomatic relations with a country whose leading political figures are 
openly or secretly encouraging subversive propaganda against Great Britain 
are likely to be just as strained under a Labour Government as under a Con- 
servative, except that Conservatives have a habit of taking these irregularities 
portentously and fail to realize how completely abortive Moscow’s propa- 
ganda has been in the long run wherever it has been attempted. ..... It is in 
Russia’s interest quite as much as that of her creditors to reach some sort of 
settlement, but the resumption of diplomatic relations need not, and should 
not, be made dependent on that.” 

RecocnizE RusstA!; editorial; the New Republic, New York, August 14, 1929. 

Another example of the futility, if not the downright harmfulness, of the 
attitude of the United States towards Soviet Russia has been given in the 
recent Russo-Chinese embroglio in Manchuria. ... . The truth is that the 
United States is playing a game of hide and seek. We allow Russia to adhere 
to the Anti-War Pact; we attend League of Nation meetings in regard to 
disarmament and economic matters along with Soviet representatives; we 
send back-door messages to the Soviets not to go to war; and we allow 
American merchants to enter into daily commercial relations with representa- 
tives of the Soviet Foreign Trade Monopoly. Despite it all, the American 
government officially denies that the Soviet government is a legal fact. We 
refuse to “recognize” it! 

Russia; editorial; the Spectator, London, August 10, 1929. | 

A great, so-called anti-war demonstration in Moscow on August Ist was 
organized as a thoroughgoing militarist display in which Russians alone saw no 
irony. It is not creditable to the Muscovite autocrats or to their friends and 
correspondents here that they should continue to deceive their subjects and 
play upon their fears by proclaiming the imminent war that Great Britain is 
forever about to launch upon Russia. The Government here seems rightly to 
be making no advance at present towards the discussion of the renewal of 
official relations. The Soviet Ambassador in Paris was instructed not to : 
discuss conditions, and we can wait until his instructions are changed. 
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Russta; editorial; the Nation, New York, August 14, 1929. 
The British Labor Government announced that before it recognized the 
Soviet Government it would demand “guarantees” (whatever that may mean) 
from Moscow that there should be no Soviet propaganda in the British Empire 
against the existing forms of government, and that assurances should be given 
of the payment of Russian debts. The Russian Government, on the other hand, 
wanted recognition first and discussion of differences afterward. The real issue 
involved in the diplomatic jockeying is Communist propaganda in Great Brit- 
ain: the debts do not matter so much because the Soviet Government has given 
polite though rather meaningless assurances about debts in the past. What 
Premier MacDonald fears now, in view of the furore created in 1924 by the 
Zinoviev letter, is that his own Government may be overthrown if he recog- 
nizes Russia again and there are subsequent revelations of revolutionary prop- 
aganda coming from Russian official sources in London. 
Unitep STATES AND CHILE, THE; by Osgood Hardy; Chile, New York, Au- 
gust, 1929. 


“An account of the early relations between the two young Republics.” 
ECONOMICS IN PACIFIC—GENERAL 


CANADA AND CHINA; editorial; Agricultural and Industrial Progress in Canada, 
Montreal, August, 1929. 

Before the war Canadian trade with China was of insignificant volume, 
virtually balanced, and no very great expansion was in general anticipated. 
In 1913 Canada’s imports from China had a value of $752,768 and her exports 
to that country stood at $740,690. In the last fiscal year imports from China 
had reached $3,095,296 and exports had reached the amazing total of $23,- 
687,053, this latter figure being an increase of no less than $10,000,000 as com- 
pared with the previous year. 

CustoMs TARIFFS OF THE COUNTRIES OF THE East (Turkey, Palestine and China) : 
Trade of the U.S.S.R. with the East, Moscow, March-April, 1929, No. 3-4. 
(In Russian. ) 

Finp “Farm Rewer’ A Worip Issue; by William Watkins Reid; the Japan 
Christian Quarterly, Tokyo, July, 1929. 

“The rural population of the world numbers more than one billion per- 
sons; of these 750,000,000 are living in Asia. 90% of the people in India 
and Korea, 85% of those in China, 50% of those in Japan live in rural con- 
ditions. Due to the age-old custom of the father dividing his land between 
his sons, the average family in Asia has only 2% acres upon which to support 
itself; in Shantung Province, China, the average acreage per family is 1.6 
acres. A recent survey of 145 rural families in Korea showed that two-fifths 
had debts averaging 60 yen each, or one-fourth the total family yearly in- 
come; and that 48% average interest per year was being paid on this debt. 
There has been a decrease of 3,394,000 in the farm population of the United 
States since 1910, while the number of persons to be fed has increased by 
over 10,000,000. The 1920 Census showed 7,400,000 people in the New Eng- 
land States—5,000,000 of them being of foreign extraction. A large propor- 
tion of these peoples are in rural communities and are not affiliated with the 
churches.” 

THE Forests oF CHINA AND THEIR Economic Importance; by V. I. Surin; 
Manchuria Monitor, Harbin, 1929, No. 6. (Russian-English. ) 

“Of a total forest area of China, covering from 620 to 630 thousand 
square kilometres, about one-half is to be found in Manchuria. Thus, China 


proper possesses a forest region of not over 300,000 square kilometres, which 
corresponds to 8-9% of its territory.” 
List of CHINESE INTERNAL LOAN IssuEs OUTSTANDING ON JuLy 1, 1929; by E. 
Kann and J. Baylin; the Week in China (American), Peiping, August 3, 1929. 
Our Rurat Crepit Assocrations; by A. W. Prautch; Commerce and Industry 
Journal, Manila, July, 1929. 

“There are 547 municipalities in the Philippines in which rural credit 
associations have been organized. There is a total of 80,000 shareholders 
who have paid in over P.900,000 for shares. The Government also has a 
separate rice and corn fund of P.1,000,000 from which loans are made to such 
associations as furnish sufficient security, which is reloaned to their members. 
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Raitway Economics FoR CHINA; by H. Stringer; the Far Eastern Review 
(American), Shanghai, July, 1929. 

“The enthusiasm for aircraft, in the present state of China’s joreign 
credit, must be classed as entirely false. It is a toyshop need to be sternly 
suppressed as of little commercial value. China must confine herself rigidly 
to essentials, the completion of the Canton-Hankow and the Hankow-Szechuan 
Railways are the first of these. Then she must revive from their derelict 
and unproductive state those railway projects on which money has alread) 
been spent.” , 

Sixty YEARS OF CHINESE ProcrREss; by Janet H. Nunn; Commerce Reports 
Washington, D. C., August 26, 1929. 
“Noteworthy Development of the Country’s Resources—Industries Or- 
ganized—Exports Increased 1,500 per cent and Imports 1,400 per cent.” 


Socia, INSURANCE IN SoviET Russia; by A. Abramson; the Journal of Political 
Economy, Chicago, August, 1929. 

Covering: 1. “Historical Survey; II. The Present System; Scope oi 
Insurance, Benefits, Financial Resources, Insurance Institutions; III. Con- 
clusion.” 

TRADE AGENCIES ABROAD; editorial; Commerce and Industry Journal, Manila, 
July, 1929. 

In a letter sent to the Philippine Government Commercial Agency in 
New York, which is the only agency for the promotion of Philippine com- 
merce now maintained abroad, a ranking chamber of commerce official in 
France makes the suggestion that a Philippine commercial agent be sent to 
Paris for France and Western Europe. The official informs us that “due 
to the absolute absence of any publicity in France on behalf of Philippine 
products, it is not a surprising fact that all the hats coming from the Philip- 
pines are sold as of Bangkok origin.” . . . This should serve to remind 
us once more of the real necessity for more Philippine trade agencies abroad 

Wortp Economics AND Wortp Poritics, Moscow, March, 1929. (In Russian) 

This issue contains three especially worth-while articles: “China after 
the Victory of Counter-Revolution,” by E. Varga; the ‘“Pacific’s Problem,” 
by M. Galkovich; and “Foreign Capital in Indonesia (Java, Sumatra, etc.)” 
by A. Guber. 

Wortp Economics AnD Wortp Po.itics, Moscow, May, 1929. (In Russian) 

This issue contains the following valuable articles: “Condition of Negroes 
in the United States of America,” by Scott Nearing; “Debatable Problems 
of World Economics,” by M. Spectator; “Aeronautics as an Element of the 
Present Imperialism,” by V. Zarzar; and “A New Angle in the Struggle for 
Oil,” by L. Heifetz. 


MANCHURIAN SITUATION 


Curna’s PEACE Move; editorial; the North China Daily News (British), Shang- 
hai, July 27, 1929. 

It is probable that Nanking has been disagreeably impressed by the 
adverse criticism which her seizure of the Chinese Eastern Railway has 
excited. Her best friends have not been able to pass that over. We have 
always emphasized that she had a strong case against Russia. . . . In 
1926 Russia thought that she had China in the hollow of her hand; in 1927 
she lost it; and we may be sure she will spare no effort to regain her grip 
But to seize the railway was a seribus blunder. It aroused apprehensions all 
over the world on a vital point of principle, namely, the sanctity of inter- 
national agreements, these feelings being naturally deepened by the ill-advised 
declarations attributed to some of China’s leaders that they would abolish 
extraterritoriality next year whether the Powers agreed or not. In a word, 
having had an excellent case, China went far to put herself in the wrong. The 
important point today is that she has recognized this fact. This is a new thing 
in Chinese diplomacy, which is a welcome augury for the future. 

CHINESE EASTERN RAILWAY, THE; by V. N. de Franck; China Journal (British), 
Shanghai, August, 1929. 

A brief history (illustrated) of the Chinese Eastern Railway, with an 

account of its economic development. 
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CHINESE EASTERN Rattway Crisis, THe; by George E. Sokolsky; the Far East- 
ern Review (American), Shanghai, July, 1929. 

“Both nations might practice some oi the much vaunted realism of which 
revolutionaries boast so; both nations can easily climb down trom their 
intransigeant altitudes; both nations can meet about a table and negotiate 
for an adjustment of outstanding issues with dignity and honor. There is 
enough right and wrong on both sides to make that politically possible.” 

Curious REACTION OF ForEIGN OPINION IN CHINA; editorial; the China Weekly 
Review (American), Shanghai, July 27, 1929. 

One of the most interesting phases oi the present crisis between China 
and Soviet Russia has been the reactions of foreigners in China, particularly 
in Shanghai. This applies with equal emphasis to the White Russians residing 
in China as it does to the other foreigners, Americans and Europeans. What 
we have in mind is that Soviet Russia, for several years the object of the 
wrath of the treaty-port foreigner in China, has suddenly become popular 
and is now looked upon as the “white hope” of the Far East. This is 
especially true in so-called “die-hard” circles where Soviet Russia had sud- 
denly ceased to be the pariah among the nations and is now looked upon as a 
sort of “savior” of the foreigner in China and his “special interests.” It is 
not uncommon now to hear such expressions as “Hope Russia wins out and 
puts China back in her proper place.’ ‘Hope Russia licks the ‘stuffin’ out of 
China.” “If China wins out, God help the rest of us,” and so on. 


Historic VIEW OF MANCHURIA; editorial; the Japan Chronicle (British), 
Kobe, August 29, 1929. 

Such a flood of inaccurate, lopsided, and tendencious essays on Man- 
churia has issued from the Press during the past three years that it is with 
some relief that one finds an able and accurate monograph written on the 
subject by Sir Harold Parlett, especially for the benefit of the Conference of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations which will be held in Kyoto shortly. Nat- 
urally a history concerned entirely with foreign relations and only so much 
of the internal and fortuitous happenings as serves to explain those relations 
is a little on the quiet side as a source of entertainment; but nothing could 
be better than this monograph as an introduction to an understanding of the 
present position in Manchuria. 


Our Opinion; editorial; the Week in China (American), Peiping, August 10, 
1929. 
There can be no early solution of the Chinese Eastern Railway problem. 
Any hasty settlement of the controversy between China and Russia would be 
of temporary value, and would leave a legacy of almost certain dissension and 
possible conflict as an inheritance for the future. 


Russia AND CHINA IN MANCHURIA; by Vera A. Micheles; Jnformation Service, 
New York, August 7, 1929. 

This issue is entirely devoted to the one subject. The contents are: 
“History of the Chinese Eastern Railway: Sino-Russian Treaty of 1896, 
The Chinese Eastern Railway Company, The Russo-Japanese War, Inter- 
Allied Control during the World War, The Washington Conference, 1921- 
1922; China’s Relations with Russia, 1920-1924: The Peking and Mukden 
Agreements of 1924, The Peking Conference, Decline of Communist Influ- 
ence and Recent Developments.” 

SECRETARY STIMSON ; editorial; the Nation, New York, August 7, 1929. 

When the Sino-Russian word-bombs were bursting in mid-air, and 
hostilities seemed inevitable, Secretary Stimson almost forgot that his prede- 
cessors had unanimously declared that it was impossible to deal with the 
Russians. Unfortunately, since we had no direct relations with Soviet 
Russia, he had to negotiate through France, and a certain awkwardness seems 
to have resulted. In the light of this incident how silly our stubborn policy 
of non-recognition seems! Soviet Russia is a part of the world, and when 
a crisis comes there is no alternative to dealing with its Bolshevik rulers. 
They exist; they cannot be ignored, however little one may like them. Mr. 
Stimson acted sanely in sending his message to them; now will he not admit 
that the same government which exists in time of crisis exists in calm 
days too? 
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Sino-Russtan Direct NEGOTIATIONS; editorial; the China Critic (Chinese) 
Shanghai, August 8, 1929. : 
The preliminary parleys at Manchuli to pave the way for direct negotia- 
tions between China and Soviet Russia on the C. E.R. issue are highly wel- 
come to those who have at heart the interests of Far Eastern peace. Direct 
negotiations between the two countries are far better than mediation of the 
dispute by a third Power or Powers, Manchuria being such a back yard of 
European politics that simpler the situation will be if fewer countries are 
involved. 
U. S. S. R. Anp THE CHINESE EasTERN, THE; by Harold Kellock, the Nation, 
New York, August 7, 1929. 

“The breaking of the 1924 treaty and the accompanying acts of violence 
against Soviet citizens will injure the Chinese Nationalist Government more 
than they injure the Soviet Government or the people of the Soviet state 
What influences impelled the Nationalist leaders to this peculiar break can 
only be guessed at from this distance. The most sympathetic guess can hardly 
be creditable to them.” 

Tue WEEK; editorial; the New Republic, New York, August 21, 1929. 

While it is probably true that both sides are eager to find a peaceable 
way out without loss of prestige, wars have started in the past under pre- 
cisely those circumstances. Whatever their public statements may say, it is 
plain that the responsible Chinese and Russian diplomats are paying absolutely 
no attention to their “obligations” under the Kellogg Pact. Intervention by 
the League would be a more serious matter, but only if such intervention 
had behind it the full force of the Great Powers including the United States. 
There could be no more tragic war in the world today than one between 
Young China and the Soviets; but that fact, unluckily, does not diminish the 
danger. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Brack AustRALIA; by J. W. Burton; the Australian Intercollegian, Melbourne, 


August 1, 1929. 
“Dumacats” oF Nortu-East Luzon, THE; by Major Wilfred Turnbull; PAilip- 
pine Magasine, Manila, August, 1929. 

“An intimate account of the life of the least-known Group of People in 
the Islands—the ‘Dumagats,’ the ‘Sea People’ of the Northeast Coast of 
Luzon, believed to have come originally from New Guinea.” 

Dyke Acatnst MExicans, A; by Robert N. McLean; the New Republic, New 
York, August 14, 1929. 

“But does the Mexican make a good American citizen? He laughs at 
the question; and so does everyone that knows him. The largest of the 
many Mexican colonies in Los Angeles counts 47,500 people; at the November 
election, there were 250 voters. Ios Angeles naturalizes an average of about 
one Mexican a month; El Paso, half-Mexican, naturalizes about twenty-five 
a year. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, one hundred and twelve 
Mexicans throughout the entire country became American citizens; in the pre- 
vious year, the number was seventy-six. Of course, Mexicans born in this 
country are American citizens; but few of them know it, and if told they 
would indignantly repudiate it.” 

ForEIGN StupeNT IN AMERICA, THE; by Boris G. Alexander; World Unity, New 
York, August, 1929. 

“If grey-headed and experienc¢ed diplomats, these professional peacemak- 
ers assembled in their leagues and congresses and conventions— if these have 
failed, then we, the youth, must take a major part in building up that goodwill 
which alone forms the ultimate basis for a solution of any world problem. .. . 
Who are better fitted to cope with world’s problems than we who have come in 
contact with each other’s weaknesses, ideas, prejudices and hopes while study 
ing together in a classroom or contesting on the athletic field? We must ever 
remember that manhood and womanhood transcend national differences which 
are matters of training, not of blood.” 

Kyoto CoNFERENCE: editorial; the New Republic, New York, August 28, 1929. 

As the American delegates go (via Moscow and Siberia) to the biennial 
meeting of the Institute of Pacific Relations to be held in Kyoto this fall, it 
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is well to wish them luck in persuading the Russians to attend the confer- 
ence. There, in friendly but strictly unofficial meetings with the Chinese and 
other Pacific Powers represented, the Russians might make progress in 
coming to some understanding of the critical issue which has recently developed 
in Manchuria. If the Russians had been invited, and had attended the previ- 
ous meetings, it is quite possible that the present Manchurian crisis might 
have been avoided. 

New U. S. A. Immicration RecuLations, THE; by H. Stuart Goldey; Anglo- 
American Trade, London, August, 1929. 

OuTLOoK FoR Fiuiprnos 1n Hawau, THE; by Kilmer O. Moe; the Honolulu Mer- 
cury, Honolulu, September, 1929. 

Pan-Pactric WorKEr, THE; Sydney, 1929. 

The August Ist issue contains the following outstanding articles: 

China and Soviet Russia: by J. Ryan; The Youth Problem and the 
P.P.T.U.S.: by a Young Worker of Shanghai; The Philippine Islands: by 
Harrison George; Building Socialism in Soviet Russia; Labor Outlook in New 
Zealand: by W. J. Collins; The Situation in Indonesia: by C. Santin. 

Rep InpIAN Po.icy; editorial; the Manchester Guardian Weekly, Manchester, 
August 16, 1929. 

The choice of Mr. Charles J. Rhoads, of Philadelphia, as Indian Com- 
missioner was hailed as one of President Hoover’s best appointments. .. . 
He has not taken long to make his first step, which is the announcement of a 
compete change in policy. The system of “reservations,” it is reported, will 
be abandoned, and an attempt will be made to bring the Indian usefully into 
the general life of the country. One accepts the change with hope not free 
from misgiving.... The lands allotted for Indian use have been often 
worthless for agriculture; they were chosen in many cases because they were 
not wanted by anyone else rather than because they were suitable to the 
Indians. The efforts to educate Indian children have been along the entirely 
mistaken line of trying to cram them into the rigid framework of the ordinary 
American curriculum, which has either broken or alienated their spirits. Their 
friends allege that they have been consistently scamped of medical, legal, or 
agricultural advice. Under such conditions the attempt to make the Indian 
peoples an independent economic entity on a farming basis could hardly be 
expected to succeed, and perhaps it is too late now to make a new and more 
conscientious effort in that direction. At the same time one does not en- 
visage them playing a very exalted part in the general life of the American 
nation. It is a case where economic isolation might conceivably be preferable 
to economic inferiority. 

VocaTIonAL Epucation ProspLeEM, THE; by Luther B. Bewley; Commerce and 
Industry Journal, Manila, July, 1929. 

“There is no state in the United States where there is a system of voca- 
tional-agricultural education in which training by means of actual farm 
experience is provided for as it is in the Philippnes. 

“It is absolutely false that the graduates of our farm schools do not want 
to work on the farm. It is true that they do not care to work as eighty- 
centavo farm hands, because the aim of our agricultural schools is to instill 
in the minds of the pupils the ambition to become independent farmers on 
homesteads of their own. In fact, the last two years of a farm-school student 
is the life of an independent homesteader. 

“There are 303 agricultural schools and farm schools in the Philippine 
Islands at the present time.” 
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Institute Notes 


The information published in this department is issued officially by the 
International Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu. 


THE KYOTO CONFERENCE 

October 28, 1929, has been set as the opening date for the 
third biennial conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations at 
Kyoto, Japan. 

The Pacific Council, International Research Committee and 
Program Committee will hold a series of preliminary meetings at 
Nara, from October 23 to 27. 

The sessions at Kyoto are scheduled to continue for twelve 
days, coming to a close on November 9. 


HEADQUARTERS TRANSFERRED FOR CONFERENCE 


Mr. J. Merle Davis, General Secretary, left Honolulu on September 
3 for Tokyo, where the Institute Headquarters will be opened from 
October 1 to 15. After October 15 the Headquarters will be trans- 
ferred to Kyoto until the close of the Conference. 

On August 20 Dr. Chester Rowell left Honolulu for the Orient to 
prepare for the handling of conference information at Kyoto. 

On September 3 and 5 respectively, Elizabeth Green and Charles F. 
Loomis, Associate Secretaries, left Honolulu for the Japan Conference 
Headquarters. 

Dr. J. B. Condliffe and Mrs. M. C. Miller left Honolulu on Sep- 
tember 27. 


NEw ZEALAND CONFERENCE MEMBERS 


Cabled information from Dr. Guy H. Scholefield reports that the 
New Zealand branch of the Institute will be represented at the Kyoto 
conference by the following members: 

W. B. Matheson, Wellington, ex-President of the New Zealand 
Farmers’ Union; H. Belshaw, Professor of Economics, Auckland Uni- 
versity College; G. Lawn, Lecturer in Economics, Canterbury College, 
Christchurch ; L. G. Hogwood, Kowhai Junior High School, Auckland; 
Miss Carol West-Watson, Canterbury College, Christchurch; Miss 
Vera Hay, Diocesan Girls’ School, Auckland; Miss Mary Seaton, 
Wellington. 


OBSERVERS AT CONFERENCE 


A cable has been received to say that Dr. Einthoven, a former 
members of the Judiciary of the Netherlands Indies, and lately a tempo- 
rary member of the Secretariat of the International Labour Office, will 
attend the Conference as an observer. Also attending the Conference 
as observers will be: Professor Louis Varlez, as an observer for the 
International Labour Office; Mr. H. R. Cummings, of the Information 
Section of the League of Nations, and Mr. S. Aoki, representing the 
league of Nations’ Tokyo office. 

Other countries which will be represented by observers at the Con- 
ference for the first time will be France, the U.S. S.R., and Mexico. 
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Dr. JEREMIAH WHIPPLE JENKS 


By the death of Dr. Jeremiah Whipple Jenks in New York in 
August the Institute has lost a staunch friend and the United States 
an able and public-spirited citizen. Dr. Jenks’ connection with the Insti- 
tute dated from its earliest years. He was a member of both the 1925 and 
1927 conferences and served for some time as chairman of the Ameri- 
can Research Committee. 

His long career of public service covered many fields. Among his 
fellow-economists he was known as a distinguished teacher and research 
worker, and his election in 1906-7 to the chairmanship of the American 
Economic Association testified to the esteem in which he was held by 
his colleagues. His interests were so diverse that it is difficult to char- 
acterise them. He was no narrow specialist. He first won fame as an 
authority on trusts and commercial monopolies; but he was equally 
eminent in the field of currency reform. In 1903-4 he was appointed 
Economic Adviser to the Government of China with special responsi- 
bilities in currency reform; he had previously acted in a similar capacity 
in Mexico, and since 1918 he had been a member of the High Commis- 
sion of Nicaragua. 

His many writings also include books on citizenship and on the 
political and economic significance of the life and teachings of Jesus. 
He was a member also of the executive board of the Boy Scouts of 
America and discharged many similar public services. To many 
younger business men in the United States and abroad he was better 
known as the president of the Alexander Hamilton Institute, one of the 
most successful institutions for training in business leadership. 

Towards the end of a long lifetime of distinguished public service, 
he was gratified by the compliment paid to him by the nationalist gov- 
ernment of China, which elected him as one of a committee of five 
honorary economic advisers. We died in harness and has left a mem- 
ory which is an example and an inspiration to all who knew him. 


—J. B.C. 
Mr. H. A. GrimMsHAW 


The death at an early age of Mr. H. A. Grimshaw, chief of the 
Native Labour section of the International Labour Office at Geneva, 
removes a figure of great importance and promise in a field of interna- 
tional affairs which is peculiarly important to the Pacific. Mr. Grim- 
shaw left the staff of the London School of Economics to join the 
International Labour Office, where he speedily became one of the out- 
standing members of the secretariat. His work lay chiefly in the 
investigation of the difficult problems that arise where the impact of 
modern industrial methods falls heavily upon backward peoples. He 
had just made an extended tour in the pursuance of his investigations, 
visiting countries as far apart as Java and South Africa and returning 
in time to take his share of the heavy staff work involved in the annual 
international labour conference. His untimely death is a great blow 
to the cause of international peace and justice. 
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